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The Art of f:tching. 


KNOW ye what etching is? It is a ramble 
On copper ; in a summer twilight hour 

To let sweet fancy fiddle tunefully. 

It is the whispering from Nature’s heart, 
Heard when we wander on the moor, or gaze 
On the sea, on fleecy clouds of Heaven, or at 
The rushy lake, where playful ducks are splashing ; 
It is the down of doves, the eagle’s claw ; 
’Tis Homer in a nutshell, ten commandments 
Writ’ on a penny’s surface ; tis a wish ; 

A sigh comprised in finely chiselled odes, 

A little image in its bird-flight caught. 

It is to paint on the soft, gold-hued copper 
With sting of wasp, and velvet of the wings 
Of butterfly, by sparkling sunbeams glowed. 
Even so the etcher’s needle, on its point, 
Doth catch what in the artist’s poet’s mind 
Reality and fancy did create. 


TCHING is a thought, a design, a drawing placed on metal 

by the action of an acid; and the art of etching consists 

in the drawing of that thought or design with a needle or a 
point of steel, of which there are many varicties, upon the metal 
plate, which is perfectly polished and covered with a thin layer 
of wax, blackened with smoke, and, secondly, in exposing the 
metal plate when finished to the action of an acid. An etching 
can be made on any kind of metal and even upon stone, but the 
best substance to etch upon is copper. Stecl resists printing 
best—that is, you can have a greater number of proofs off 
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steel—but, on the other hand, you can now by electricity put a 
steel face on the etching-plate after the etching is finished 
without filling up or coming in contact with any of the lines. 
Copper is besides a delightful metal to work on. If your plate 
is too large you can saw it quite easily; if too thick you can 
level it; if you want to efface a passage you can take off 
shavings with the scraper almost as easy as a cabinetmaker 
from hard wood, and you can beat it level again with a hammer 
at the back if you find you have cut too great ahollow. Copper 
is not so rapidly soluble as zinc with nitric acid, or even as 
steel, but it is quite soluble enough, and the acid leaves in it a 
line of a quality much more pure than in zinc or stecl ; the 
very faintest scratch on copper yields an impression, a perfect 
image of itself in printing ink, yet can be effaced so easily with 
the scraper. On your copper plate—which must have a_ perfect 
polish on the working side—you lay your layer of wax by the 
action of heat, a dabber, and a vice to hold the heated plate 
with. You will then smoke the wax with a common candle, or, 
better still, six or eight tapers, which will amalgamate with 
the wax and produce a lovely black surface, which looks like 
polished ebony, and through which the copper does not shine. 
The plate is now ready for use. You take your finished drawing 
and transfer it on to the plate. There are many ways of doing 
this, the simplest, in my opinion, being to trace the principal 
outline with tracing-paper from your finished sketch, after which 
cover the back of the tracing-paper with ordinary soft white 
chalk ; then place that on the etching-p!ate, and go over the 
lines again with a sharp-pointed needle of wood, or a pencil, 
which will leave on the ebony surface of the copper-plate the 
transferred outline in white. If a figure or a special landscape 
be done, the work must be drawn by reflection in a looking- 
glass, otherwise in the print everything comes out véce versd. 
You then expose the plate finished to the action of nitric acid. 
The acid, which does not affect fatty matter, but corrodes copper, 
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eats into the lines which have been laid bare by the needle, and 
thus the drawing is bitten in. Great care must be taken in 
the biting ; an ordinary feather should from time to time be 
passed over the plate when in the bath to prevent what is called 
‘ bubbling,” that is, the acid endeavouring to break away the 
wax. The plate can be bitten any length of time provided the 
wax does not break. 

Nature itself will etch. Suppose you had a metal plate, and 
on that placed a face of paint, and then scratched on that with a 
sharp point through the paint to the metal a figure or landscape ; 
in time the atmosphere would attack the metal so exposed, and 
when the paint was removed leave quite enough to print from. 
This is Nature’s etching, and there are many other examples of 
unintentional etching in the world. Lines were made by cor- 
rosion in ornamental work, such as armour, swords, etc., long 
years before the artist thought of using such a medium for the 
multiplication of drawings. Afterwards, when the art had been 
employed by artists whose genius was exactly in harmony with 
it, men began to perceive that etching had certain qualities of its 
own, quite different from those of the burin engraving. Then 
came a change of fashion, when etching was neglected, despised, 
and ignorantly misunderstood. Now, in the nineteenth century, 
it is re-established as one of the favourite modes of expression 
adopted by men of original artistic genius. 

Men of theory will tell you that if you let the acid bite a little, 
and then protect by stopping out the palest parts of your work 
with a varnish that will resist acid, and let it bite again, and 
protect the next, and so on, leaving the darkest to the last, you 
will get all your distances and tones. Perhaps you might; but 
theory in art is nonsense, practice is the only true master. You 
get a thing because you know how to get it, but you cannot 
explain how. If you had supernatural powers to give you a 
printed proof every ten seconds as the biting proceeds, well and 
good ; but as in fact you cannot see anything, and can only 
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calculate, it will more often than not happen that theoretical 
calculations are not a safe guide, and the proof when finished 
will far from meet your expectation. This difficulty of calcula- 
tion is the special difficulty of etching; but in all human occu- 
pations when a peculiar difficulty is known to exist the ingenuity 
of able and practical men are employed to meet it and counter- 
act it. The wax is then removed by washing the plate with 
turpentine, and the composition will be found to be engraved as 
it were on the plate. I may mention that before placing the plate 
in the bath it is necessary to cover the back all over with wax, 
for if it were exposed the acid might eat right through to the face. 
[ generally use for this purpose ordinary Brunswick _ black ; 
being made of wax it serves the purpose. 

Dry-point is an etching done on copper plate, without a 
ground, merely cut in with the needle, or a diamond can be 
used. The needle, however, if strong enough, does quite as 
well and can be had in greater varicty in size. Sometimes dry- 
point etching and wax etching are kept quite separate, and you 
have pure dry-point without the least trace of wax etching, or 
wax etching without a single dry-point scratch,just as in painting 
you have works entirely in transparent colours and others in 
which all the colours are opaque. Dry-point, I agree, should be 
kept separate; it is an art in itself. You find men like 
Alphonse Legros and James McNeill Whistler who excel in it 
to a far greater extent than with the use of wax ; but with wax- 
etching dry-point is most useful, in fact, almost a necessity. It 
saves rebiting in weak places, and allows one to finish one’s 
plate without the use of acid. 

The etcher must from the very beginning of his work have a 
clear conception of the idea he intends to realise on his plate, 
as the work of the needle must harmonise with the character 
of the subject. The needle must be allowed to play lightly 
on the wax so as to permit the hand to move with ease 


and unconcern, which is so necessary to great freedom of 
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execution. It is a known fact that the engraver who 
employs the burin (or graver) produces lines on the naked 
metal which cross one another at measured distances. It 
is a necessary consequence of the importance of line- 
engraving, growing out of its application to classical works of 
high style, that it should always show the severity and coldness 
of positive and almost mathematical workmanship. With 
etching this is not the case; the point must have full scope ; 
free and capricious, it must make forms and objects perfectly 
simple, and delicately bring out the various distances without 
following any other law than that of a picturesque harmony in 
the execution. The needle is the crayon, the acid the colour. 
The needle is sometimes all the more eloquent because its 
means of expression are confined within more restricted limits. 
It is familiar and lonely in the sketch, which by a very little 
must say a great deal. Etching is equal in freedom to any of 
the graphic arts, superior indeed to most of them, and the con- 
sequence is that it has been pursued in the most various ways 
according to the idiosyncrasy of the artist. 

If etching were an imperfect reflection of nature as photography 
is, and nothing more, if the minds of artists were only so many 
mirrors, their work would not vary more widely than the photo- 
graph. Etching is a linear art, and therefore it is a pity when 
those who follow it neglect to cultivate the power of expression 
by line. It is the fashion in some schools to teach students the 
use of the stump only, and to endeavour to do without the 
expressive line ; but stump drawings have never the anima- 
tion which belongs to the line, and they do not awaken the 
same interest. In England, at all the preparatory schools 
for the Royal Academy, and at South Kensington, stump 
drawings are in vogue. A student will spend six and nine 
months, aye, even twelve months, on one antique figure. I know 
it, for I have gone through it myself, and it is nothing but waste 
of time. What practice is there in putting in great shadows 
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with your chalk and stump, and then stippling your light out with 
bread? I know of one school in St. John’s Wood, the principal 
one for producing probationers for the Royal Academy, where 
the student even uses a measure and a plumb-line. Where is the 
practice between the hand and the eye, all mechanical from 
beginning toend ? But, thank goodness, all the best schools in 
France have given that up and gone in solely for the expressive 
line ; and it will not be long before England, at any rate—by 
England I mean the Royal Academy—follows suit, for at the 
last meeting of the Academy, when this matter was discussed, it 
was put to the vote, and an equal quantity voted on each side. 
Sir Frederic Leighton, having the casting vote, voted for the old 
style in compliment to the older R.A.’s ; but at the same time it 
is a well-known fact that Sir Frederic himself is in favour of line 
being used in the schools. Rembrandt always used the line, and 
one always feels stimulated and interested by this vivacity itself, 
by the action of the human hand which traced the singularly 
expressive lines, and by that of the directing brain. It is the 
same in painting: if one covers one’s bad brush work by a 
smoothing brush, in my opinion the whole soul is gone—a man 
can be judged, in fact, he can actually be known by his brush 
work ; many a fault may be tolerated if only the work is fresh, 
observant, and sincere. 

The art of etching has no mechanical attractiveness. If an 
etching has no meaning it can interest nobody ; if its significant 
lines are accompanied by many insignificant ones, their value is 
neutralised. A great etching is the product of a grandly con- 
stituted mind; every stroke has value according to the mind 
of the artist. The etcher, no doubt, requires mechanical skill, or 
rather manual skill and great patience; but these avail him 
nothing if accompanied by the engraver’s coldness. The true 
etcher never thinks about mechanical perfections, using lines 
simply for the expression of artistic thought, and always 
endeavours to express thought in as few lines as_ possible. 
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In fact, mechanical skill is more got by continual practice 
And great artists never trouble themselves about it, especially 
warning their pupils on that score. The brush is a better in- 
strument, no doubt, than the needle-point, and therefore painting 
the higher art; but it is not so well adapted to the ex- 
pression of transient thought—indecd, I doubt very much if 
a painter in any medium could produce in one hour as much 
thought as an etcher could in the same time on the copper- 
plate. In educated circles of the present day, where a know- 
ledge of the fine arts should have penetrated, but where it is in 
reality utterly 72/, it is customary to call pen-and-ink drawings 
“etchings”; and it will generally be found that when a young 
lady is said to etch well, it does not mean that she bites 
copper-plate with an acid, but simply that she draws and copies 
nicely with pen and ink. There are also persons more 
advanced in the study of the fine arts who, although aware 
that etching and pen drawings are distinct arts, believe, 
nevertheless, that their power and capacity are identical 
There is, however, a marked distinction. Take, for instance, 
in pressure. If you press with your pen you enlarge your line, 
so that in pen and ink pressure becomes an important means of 
expression. In etching, on the other hand, pressure should 
always, without exception, be absolutely equal ; the enlarge- 
ment of line can only be got by another needle of a coarser 
quality. Pressure in etching ploughs up the copper, and 
thereby causes that part to be overbitten, and so causes end- 
less trouble ; whereas too light pressure may not penetrate the 
wax, and on that particular place the acid has no effect 
and all the work wasted. Pen-lithography has the advantage 
if one thinks it an advantage, of showing the work in progress. 
For my part, I do not call it any advantage; for one of the great 
seductive feelinvs with etching is its uncertainty, its working in 
the dark so to speak. Success in etching is as much an affair 
of organisation as of artistic superiority. tembrandt was not a 
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creater artist than Phidias, but Rembrandt was so constituted 
as to be the very type of an etcher, our most perfect representa- 
tive, whereas we may be sure if Phidias could have tried to etch 
he would have utterly failed. Asa nation France is long ahead 
of England in etching. America runs very close with England, 
producing a splendid man in James McNeill Whistler; let us 
hope that Australia will in the near future take an honourable 
place in this lovely art. In the meantime in Australia, at any 
rate in Sydney, you cannot even buy an etching-plate, and as 
for getting it printed, you might as well be in Timbuctoo. 
We must first hope the schools of the Academy of Arts 
in Australia may be so successful that, as in Herkomer's 
school in England, students may have their own plates and 
their own printing press; for all etchers should have such a 
knowledge of printing to enable them to print their own etch- 
ings. tchers are decidedly sensitive, and whoever aspires to 
be an etcher should endeavour to cultivate sensitiveness in the 
best sense. True sensitiveness is not a disease, but the highest 
life of the purest health. It is easily lost in the turmoil of the 
common world, cr so far injured as to leave nothing but an 
occasional capability of noble pleasure. How are we to keep it 
if we have it? This is a difficult question to answer, for it may 
be lost in too busy intercourse with men; but so also it dies in 
the dull apathy of long solitude, and the shepherd on the lone- 
liest mountains of Australia has as little of it as the apprentice 
in the busiest streets of Sydney. In great capitals the over- 
stimulus comes in a hundred forms. One injurious form is too 
many pictures and prints of a crude and inferior quality. A 
public or national gallery should be so governed that pictures 
only of a representative character should be bought. To the 
crowd sketches should not be shown; they cease to be edu- 
cational to the mind that has not gone through the hard and 
arduous study of fine arts. One would not teach a child with 
bits of grammar ; the same relates to art. Better spend £4,000 
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on four representative pictures than on forty unrepresentative 
which are bad for the student. No student should be allowed to 
copy asketch, I don’t think that he should be allowed to study it 
All originality will be killed by the copying of other men’s work ; 
let the student put his own brains on canvas and the copper-plate ; 
it isonly by mistakes one can ever learn. It is well to guard 
against the invasion of mere quantity. Again, we expect a critic 
to make up his mind on two hundred pictures in one day, and is 
there not as much in painting and etching asin most volumes ? 
We would not expect anyone to read even ten volumes in one 
day, far less to write a criticism on them. 

Rembrandt was undoubtedly the master of etching; the 
French call him “The God of Art”; the phrase may appear 
wild, but it describes him with accuracy. A great French 
artist gave this counsel to his pupils, awches toujours; our 
language cannot translate ébauches ; it means the brushing in of 
a picture, but done in an educated way: that is, never losing the 
original drawing, not covering the canvas for the mere sake of 
covering, as it is too often done, a mere cleaning of the palette 
on the canvas. An etching should be commenced by a most 
careful drawing ; and what people call a finished etching ought 
to be nothing more than this carefully-drawn sketch carried 
farther. Kembrandt was always technically safe because he 
never lost hold of the idea of the sketch, his most laboured 
work strictly concerning the principles of the sketch. Rem- 
brandt always saw and etched with the most various degrees 
of abstraction, so that his sketch passes from the slightest and 
rudest to the most finished work. These degrees of abstraction 
he had always at command, and used them sometimes in the 
same plate, passing with subtle gradation from one to the other, 
and so leading us on to dwell upon what was best worth our 
study. He was a master in his use of the frank etched line, he 
knew the beauty and value of it, and laid it boldly and bare 


wherever he saw the need of it. Look, for instance, at his 
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etching of the pig, full of vivacity, and so decided in its out- 
line. No one has used it like Rembrandt, except, perhaps, 
Vandyke; all are weak and feeble. There is not the slightest 
evidence that Rembrandt did more than employ the process 
known to all etchers; and therefore his work was not a par- 
ticular method, but one of great mastery and skill. It is not 
known, but it may be admitted, that Rembrandt used the dry- 
point; the only way of ascertaining would be the securing 
of avery early proof before the removal of his bur, and that, 
being printed merely for the artist, is gencrally destroyed. 
I need hardly mention any of his works; we all know, or 
ought to know, them. We stand in awe of Michael Angelo, 
and we reverence Raphael from afar, but with Rembrandt 
it is otherwise. We can walk the streets of Amsterdam, 
we can Observe the very house he lived in, we can visit to- 
day, almost in his company, the Jewish quarters, and delight 
with him in the expressive faces to be met there ; we can almost 
hear the silvery laugh of his lovely wife, we can mourn with him 
at her early death, and we can feel grieved to see him overtaken 
with ruin, to see the treasures he had accumulated during a 
lifetime ruthlessly scattered under the auctioneer’s hammer, and 
his days ending in gloom and loneliness—a reality that occurs to 
so many at the present day, the general public evidently think- 
ing that artists live on air. There is really no artist whom we 
know so well and love with such genuine love as Rembrandt ; 
and yet we know him only by his works. 

Albert Diirer was also a great master in the powers and 
qualities he cared for and aimed at. He was a true etcher, 
though he practised the art little. He was one of the most 
grave artists that ever lived, and in a jesting age like ours would 
have been criticised and caricatured without mercy. Imagine 


anyone of the present day painting “Samson Killing the Lion,” 
as Diirer did, or the “ Knight and the Lady,” etc. There is a 
quality in all Diirer’s work which gives it inexhaustible interest 
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Look, for instance, at his wonderful production of the “ Cock 
and the Lion.” It always makes one feel weak that there are 
meanings in it deeper than we have yet read, his intense 
seriousness, his powerful imagination. It is easy to prupose 
solutions of Diirer’s enigmas, but what he really intended in 
some of his plates will remain a mystery for ever. Who knows 
what was in Diirer’s mind when he engraved the “ Great 
Horse”? Certainly his purpose was not simply the designing 
of a muscular quadruped. I remember feeling the same weak- 
ness, through want of understanding, at a splendid collection of 
the works of Monticelli in London. Monticelli is an artist 
probably little known to the general public, but well known in 
art circles, especially in France. A man who died in utter 
poverty, like poor Millet, whose works were not appreciated 
until after his death. What a public we have to deal with! It 
was private view day at Dowdeswell’s Gallery in Bond Street. 
His works were grand, so full of colour, almost beyond the con- 
ception of man, like some of Turner’s, to be worshipped, cer- 
tainly not to be laughed at. I was thoroughly disgusted at the 
way the uneducated, afternoon-tea-drinking public passed on 
with such remarks as “ What a frightful picture,’ or “ Why, it 
would be as good upside down.” The fact was, and is, his 
genius was too great for the age; and, if ignorance did not 
appreciate greatness, at any rate ignorance might have held its 
tongue. I have often heard the same ignorant public pass the 
same ignorant remarks on the lovely productions of Burne 
Jones, one of England’s greatest artists of the present day. 
Good etchers are exceedingly rare, having hitherto been pro- 
duced at the rate of about two in one century. The public is 
indifferent to all etchings whatever, whilst the critic is indifferent 
to all but a very few ; but one thing is certain, no critic can be 
indifferent to Vandyke. He was a prince in this art, as in por- 
trait painting, a master to be spoken of only with the most pro- 
found respect. He had all the great qualities, perfect freedom 
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and exquisite refinement, and used the needle with admirable 
ease and grace, his great force being restrained and tempered 
with a cultivated severity. A man of the genius of Vandyke, 
whose purposes were few, and who always kept steadily in the 
paths where success attended him, does not offer matter for 
comment like the various and audacious artists who undertake 
many different enterprises, and from time to time surprise the 
world by unexpected triumphs, and again by almost un- 
accountable failures, such as Whistler, for instance, a man who 
paints a portrait of Carlyle, one of the most wonderful produc- 
tions of the present day, full of fecling, full of art, and full of 
originality ; yet will paint a “ Nocturne,” or a study in 
black and gold, the most ridiculous and childish piece of 
work one could look at—nothing in it, not a scrap of genius or 
anything else, a thing quite unaccountable. Such was not the 
case with Vandyke; in his etchings and paintings there were 
none bad. The proofs of Vandyke’s etchings are very valuable. 
[In 1844 they averaged about £8 each, and were then thought 
expensive, while at recent sales they fetch as much as £30 each ; 
and a set belonging to a Mr. Marshall, which were valued at 
from 480 to £90, were knocked down at his sale in 1864 for 
£400. How many were in the set I cannot tell, and on that 
account cannot give the average individual prices; but the dif- 
ference from £90 to £400 will let you know how they had risen 
in value, and it may be considered certain that as etching be- 
comes better known and appreciated the plates of Vandyke will 
attain still higher prices. I have never had the honour of having 
a plate of Vandyke or Rembrandt in my hands, but I would 
dearly love to do so, for much can be taught by the examination 
and study of an original plate. You see exactly where the dry- 
~point has been used, and how it has been used, which you do 


not see in the prints. 


I might mention in detail many modern etchers with great 
ability, such as Lalanne, Seymour Hayden, David Law, R. W. 
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Macbeth, James McNeill Whistler, Daubigny, J. W. Turner, etc., 
but I will confine myself to only one, my old master and teacher, 
Alphonse Legros, one of the greatest if not the greatest etcher 
of the present day, so full of strength and decision. Of ail 
living etchers he comes nearest to Rembrandt in the use of the 
bold outline ; his compositions, too, like Rembrandt, are what 
he sees in every-day life. He does not become a slave to the 
beauty of the doll, but paints and draws and etches what he 
finds. Rembrandt etched over thirty plates of beggars alone. 
and many of his figures to the uninitiated were crude, especially 
in the nude, such as his etching of a man, ugly on account of his 
close approach to an anatomical figure. And again, his etching 
of a woman, ugly because of its overabundance of fat, and many 
others. Legros follows to a certain extent Rembrandt in this, 
and also in his never losing sight of his original sketch or idea 
or thought. As a draughtsman none can beat him. He etches 
as often as not straight on the plate; uses the dry-point freely 
—very often nothing else—and tells pages in a single line; not 
like David Law, who is a martyr to finish, and leaves nothing to 
the imagination. There is a splendid collection of Legros’s 
etchings in the British Museum. To see him work, as I have so 
often done, is a great treat. His etchings will become very 
valuable, for I should say Alphonse Legros is the most original 
and poetic etcher of the present day. 

But there is little to entice a man to study etching alone, for 
the common experience of artists who can etch and paint equally 
well is—that they cannot afford to etch. This is the real reason why 
so little has been accomplished by the English school, Collectors 
will give £3,000 or £4,000, aye 421,000, for one picture, but they 
will give a high price for an etching only when other people 
cannot get it. “Men do not purchase pictures,’ Archdeacon 
Fisher wrote to Constable, “because they admire them, but 
because others covet them.” This accounts for the extraordinary 
value of unique things. The etcher therefore works at a dis- 
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advantage to the artist ; his works are multiplied and therefore 
are not unique. The minute truth attainable by the etching 
needle in the representations of objects has led to its employ- 
ment for medical purposes. Many clinical demonstrators have 
found it very valuable for the demonstration of disease, since 
every touch on the plate is their own, and not liable to alteration 
by some engraver destitute of pathological knowledge. There 
would be a great field for the employment of etching in scientific 
illustration of the most precise kind if men of science were care- 
ful to train themselves as draughtsmen. 


NICHOLAS SHIELS. 
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Autumn. 


Cm us your grievance, meek autumnal Day, 
That breathed erewhile the scentful, bloomy air ! 

Doth not the Summer still beside you stay, 

To nurse you with a sister’s homely care ? 

If sunshine pour on you a fainter smile 

A sky fills up your empty boughs in masses ; 

[s it to further bronze the verdurous pile 

And scatter new death-tokens as it passes? 

The lingering Summer that, with childlike daring, 

Returns to play, the insidious poison breathes, 

Unconsciously the day of danger sharing, 

The leaves wind-tossed in mortuary wreaths! 

So is your tale but little given to cheer— 

Memorial of another dying year. 


THOMAS GORDON HAKE. 
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Moestitiae [incomiume. 


ARSH, and night. 

There are sounds; no man shall say what sounds. 
There are shadows; no man _ shall say what shadows. 
There is light ; were there not shadow, no man shouid call it 
light. The landscape is a sketch blotted in with smoke of 
Erebus, and greys from the cheek of death: those trees which 
threaten from the horizon—they are ranked apparitions, no boon 
of gracious God. The heaven is a blear copy of the land. 
Athwart the saturnine march, runs long, pitilessly straight, 
shastly with an inward pallor (for no gleam dwells on it from 
the sky), the leprous, pined, infernal watercourse ; a water for 
the Plutonian naiads—exhaling cold perturbation. It is a 
stream, a land, a heaven, pernicious to the heart of man ; created 
only for— 

The abhorred estate 
Of empty shades, and disembodied elves. 

Over this comes up of a sudden an unlawful moon ; pores 
wickedly upon all. My very heart blanches. But a_ voice 
which is not the voice of reed, or sedge, or flag, or wind, yet is 
as the voice of each, says: “ Fear not; it is I, whom you know.” 
I know her, this power that has parted from the side of Terror ; 
she is Sadness, and we are companions of old. Yet not here am 
I most familiar with her presence ; far oftener have I found her 
lurking in the blocked-out, weighty shadows which fall from the 
tyrannous sun. We love the tyrannous sun, she and I. 
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I know her, for I am of the age, and the age is hers. Alas 
for this nineteenth century, by grace of its science-mongers “en- 
lightened!” With so much pleasure, and so little joy ; so much 
learning, and so little wisdom; so much effort, and so little 
fruition ; so many philosophers, and such little philosophy ; 
so many seers, and such little vision; so many prophets, 
and such little foresight; so many teachers, and such an 
infinite wild vortex of doubt! Poor, purblind, miserable 
century ; let it cease to call itself “enlightened,” and rather own 
itself, with all heaviness, in world-wide impenetrable darkness— 
the saddest of recorded ages. The one divine thing left to us, 
in these latter days, is Sadness. Even our virtues take her 
stamp ; the intimacy of our loves is born of despair ; our very 
gentleness to our children is because we know how short their 
time. “ Eat,” we say, “eat, drink, and be merry ; for to-morrow- 
ye are men.” 

I know her; and praise, knowing. Foolishly we shun this 
shunless Sadness ; fondly we deem of her as but huntress of 
men, who is tender and the bringer of tenderness to those she 
visits with her fearful favours. A world without joy were more 
tolerable than a world without sorrow. Without sadness where 
were brotherliness ? For in joy is no brotherliness, but only 
a boon-companionship. She is the Spartan sauce which 
gives gust to the remainder-viands of life, the broken 
meats of love. “The full soul loatheth an honeycomb ; 
but to the hungry soul every bitter thing is sweet.” Her 
servitors rise in the hierarchy of being: to woman, in par- 
ticular, hardly comes the gracious gift of sweetness, till her soul 
has been excavated by pain. Even a dog in sadness is nearer 
to the level and the heart of man. She has her dark accolade, 
her sombre patents of nobility ; but the titles of that abhorred 
peerage are clemently and benignly unsuccessive. Our sweetest 
songs are from her, Shelley knew; but he needed not to have 
limited the benefaction by song. She is not fair, poor Grief; 
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yct in her gift is highest fairness. Love, says Plato, is un- 
beautiful : yet Love makes all things beautiful. And all things 
take on beauty which pass into the hueless flame of er aureole. 
It may chance to one faring through a wet grey day-fall, that 
suddenly from behind him spurts the light of the sinking sun 
Instantly the far windows of unseen homesteads break into flash 
through the rain-smoke, the meads run over with yellow light, 
the scattered trees are splashed with saffron. He turns about 
towards the fountain of the splendorous surprise—sees but a 
weeping sundown of pallid and sickly gold. So throughout 
humanity my eyes discern a mourning loveliness ; so I turn 
expectant—What, pale Sorrow ? Could all this have been indeed 
from you? And give you so much beauty that no dower of it 
remains for your own? Nay, but my vision was _ unversed 
when I disvalued her comeliness, and I looked not with the 
looking of her lovers. Nay, but to our weak mortality 
the extremity of immitigate beauty is inapprehensible save 
through reflection and dilution. Sorrow is fair with an unmortal 
fairness, which we see not till it is humanised in the sorrowful, 
The sweetest smiles I know, her rod draws forth from the rock 
of an abiding melancholy ; the faces which haunt me from canvas 
attest that se prescribed to the painter’s hand; of the most 
beautiful among the sons of men, it is recorded that, though 
many had seen Him weep, no man had seen Him smile. Nor 
with beauty end her gifts to men. Solomon, who found in 
knowledge but increase of sorrow, might have found in sorrow 
increase of knowledge: it is less wisdom that reveals mourning, 


than mourning that reveals wisdom—as the Indian gathers 
secret things from gazing in the pool of ink. Power is the 
reward of sadness. It was after the Christ had wept over 
Jerusalem that He uttered some of His most august words ; it 
was when His soul had been sorrowful even unto death, that 
His enemies fell prostrate before His voice. Who suffers, con- 
quers. The bruised is the breaker. By torture the Indians try 
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their braves ; by torture Life, too, tries the elected victors of her 
untriumphal triumphs, and of cypress is the commemoration on 
their brows. Sadness the king-maker! morituri te salutant. 

Come, therefore, O Sadness, fair and froward and tender ; 
wasp who followest the fliers ; dolorous coquette of the Abyss, 
who claspest them that shun thee, with fierce kisses that hiss 
against their tears; wraith of the mists of sighs; mermaid 
of the flood Cocytus, of the waves which are salt with 
the weeping of the generations ; most menacing seductress, 
whose harp is stringed with lamentations, whose voice is 
fatal with disastrous prescience; draw me down, merge me, 
under thy waters of wail! Of thy undesired loveliness am 
I desirous, for I have Jooked long on thy countenance, and 
can forget it not, nor the footfalls of thy majesty which still 
shake the precincts of my heart: under the fringed awnings of 
the sunsets thou art throned, and ¢/y face parts the enfolding 
pavilions of the Evens; thou art very dear to the heart of 
Night ; thou art mistress of the things unmetable which. are 
dreadful to meted life, mistress of the barren heath and the 
barren soul of man, mistress of the weepings of death and of 
birth ; the cry of the bride is thine and the pang of the first 
kiss, the pain, which is mortise to delight, the flowers which trail 
between the ruined chaps of mortality, the over-foliaging death 
which checquers all human suns. Of thy beauty undesired am I 
desirous, for knowledge is with thee, and dominion, and piercing, 
and healing; thou woundest with a thorn of light; thou 
sittest portress by the gates of hearts; and a sceptred quiet 
rests regal in thine eyes’ sepulchral solitudes, in the tenebrous 
desolations of thine eyes! 

“The over-foliaging death which chequers all human suns.” 
ven so. Not by Cocytus is delimited her delimitless realm. 
For I have a vision ; and the manner of the vision is this. I see 
the Angel of life. It (for it may be of either sex) is a mighty grey- 
winged Angel, with bowed and hidden face, looking into the river 
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of life. And sometimes a waver of sunshine rests upon its grey 
wings and folded veil, so that I seem to see its face, and to see 
it exceeding beautiful ; and then again the sunlight fades, and I 
dare not attempt to penetrate that veil, for I imagine the 
countenance exceeding awful. And I see that within its sad 
drapery the Angel weeps, and its tears fall into the water of life : 
but whether they be tears of joy or sorrow, only its Creator 
knows, not I. I have tasted the water of life where the tears of 
the Angel fell ; and the taste was bitter as brine. 

Then, say you, they were tears of sorrow? 

The tears of joy are salt, as well as the tears of sorrow. And 
in that sentence are many meanings and much meaning, which 
he who runs will not read. 

FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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The Detection of Crime. 


INTER is upon us, and with it will come its mys- 
teries of crime, defying human detection and baffling 
human judgment. We may be spared the horrors of a new 
Whitechapel series of murders; but there will be the usual 
isolated cases of mysterious disappearances, and of acts of 
violence done in the dark and never traced to their authors. 
The fallibility of human judgment becomes almost oppressive 
in presence of accusations made in the face of assertions of 
innocence. Such cases are at our doors day and night. No 
hand from Heaven shall make the revealing sign; and we are 
left, therefore, to glean from history the data by which our 
judgments are to be formed, or, more often, not to be formed 
Some mysteries must remain mysteries still. But a study of 
famous cases in other times and countries has assuredly its 
profit ; and the jurymen of England would do well to have some 
knowledge of the errors made in past days by those who judged 
accused persons by common rules of suspicion, acquitting this 
perhaps guilty man because his position in life made his lapse 
into crime unlikely, and punishing this perhaps innocent man 
because his circumstances gave a colour to the charge brcught 
against his honour. 
In the early part of last century there lived near the town of 
Pont de |’Ain, in the south of France, a brick and tile burner 
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named Joseph Vallet. Joseph was an industrious man, skilful 
in his profession, and his bricks and tiles were in great request 
in the neighbourhood. No man does well in life without exciting 
the envy and the enmity of mean-spirited persons about him, 
and Joseph was not exempt from the common fate. He had 2 
few evil wishers, and among these was M. Frillet, who had no 
other reason for hating Vallet than that he was a rival in trade. 
Vallet’s bricks and tiles commanded a better market than those 
of Frillet, and that was enough. This hostility of Frillet might 
have been of little consequence in ordinary circumstances. He 
possessed, however, the power as well as the inclination to 
torment his rival ; for he was the King’s Attorney-General for 
the district, a function which rendered him a dangerous enemy 
to a poor man. 

Things were in this state when a peasant named Dupler, a 
neighbour of Vallet’s, died in what seemed to be suspicious 
circumstances. He had been seen one night somewhat intoxi- 
cated in the company of Vallet, who, it was said, had given him 
a blow, which led to his illness and death. How this rumour 
arose no one could tell; but the Attorney-General made a 
rigorous investigation into the subject. He failed, however, 
to criminate Vallet in the affair; and it finally appeared that 
Dupler had died a natural death. Vallet fortunately suffered 
nothing in character from this attempt to injure him ; nobody 
doubted his innocence. He married, and had a family, and his 
trade flourished as before. 

Nineteen years elapsed, and the story of Dupler had been long 
forgotten, when Joseph Sevos and Antoine Pin, two persons 
of loose character and intemperate habits, disappeared, after 
having been seen the previous evening in a state of inebriety. 
They were nowhere to be found; and when a week elapsed 
without their making their appearance, the question arose 


what had become of them? After some inquiry it was found 
that Pin had gone to Dombes and enlisted—a thing he had 
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often threatened to do. But of Sevos there were no traces. 
This was the more strange, seeing he was in good circum- 
stances, and was the possessor of a small property. Some 
thought Pin must have made away with his companion; but 
others combated this idea, under the impression that if Pin 
had committed murder he would have fled no one knew 
whither instead of enlisting as a soldier. While public 
curiosity was on the stretch to discover what had become 
of Sevos a rumour was propagated that all was not right 
with the family of Vallet, the tile-burner. It was said they 
were very much perturbed, as if conscious of having committed 
a grievous crime. The report spread rapidly through the 
country, and the Attorney-General, Frillet, lost no time in 
filing an information to the effect that, “On Sunday evening, 
Joseph Sevos, after eating and drinking in Vallet’s house, had 
suddenly disappeared, and has never since been heard of. That 
further, according to general belief, he had been murdered in the 
tiler’s house, and buried under the stove; but that afterwards 
the body had been raised, and consumed in the kiln.” 

Upon this information proceedings were begun by the authori- 
ties at Pont de l’Ain, and witnesses summoned. The first person 
was aman called Vaudan. He averred that, on the night in 
question, having been to Mastalion, he was returning by Vallet’s 
house, about three hours before daylight, when he heard a great 
noise, and clearly distinguished the words: “Help! help! | 
will confess everything! Forgive me this once, and spare my 
life!” Whereupon a voice, which he knew to be Joseph Vallet’s, 
answered: “We want no more confessing ; you must die!” 
This sort of dialogue continuing some time, the witness became 
alarmed ; but, anxious to hear the end of it, he hid himself 
behind a bush, whence he distinctly heard the blows that were 
given to the victim. Suddenly, however, all became still ; and 
soon afterwards the door of the house opened, and Vallet, 
accompanied by his wife and two sons, came out, bearing a dead 
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body, which they carried to the brick-kiln, and there buried it, 
heaping a quantity of wood over the spot to conceal it. He 
added, that three or four days afterwards he made a pretext to 
call on Vallet at the brick-kiln, in order to see if he could recog- 
nise the place ; but, from what he observed, he concluded that 
the body had been removed ; and he had since learned that the 
murdered person was Joseph Sevos ; and that on Good Friday 
the Vallets had consumed the body in the furnace. 

There were several other witnesses examined; but, on close 
inquiry, it appeared that they had received their information 
from Vaudan. However, the presumption appeared so strong 
against the Vallets, that their arrest was decreed, and executed 
with all the aggravated circumstances that so unnatural a crime 
seemed to justify. A brigade of mounted police, followed by a 
mob of the lowest class, proceeded to the tile-burner’s house, 
and, amidst hooting and howling, dragged away the whole family 
to Pont de Il’Ain, and shut them up in prison. It happened 
that at this time Vallet was ill. He was suffering from a violent 
fever, accompanied by ague fits. Nevertheless, he was placed 
in a miserable dungeon, and loaded with irons; and his wife 
and sons were exposed to equally harsh treatment. His house 
was given up to pillage; the authorities neither took an inventory 
of his goods nor set a seal upon them. For eleven days the 
doors stood open, and the neighbours, quite willing to second the 
law, helped themselves to what they liked. On the twelfth day 
it occurred to tue Attorney-General that the premises should be 
searched for the clothes of the murdered man ; but by this time 
it was useless to search for anything. The chests were broken 
open, and the contents carried away. Francisca, Vallet’s sister, 
owned to having removed two bundles of her brother’s property, 
in order to save them from the plunderers; but she declared 
that nothing belonging to Sevos or any other stranger was in 
them. She was, however, forced to produce them; and though 
nothing was found in them but what she had said, she was cast 
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in the costs of the proceedings against herself, and fined twelve 
livres. 

Whilst these things were going on there was a party who 
looked on the whole affair with dissatisfaction. They ventured 
to express doubts of the guilt of the Vallets, and protested 
against treating them with so much severity; whilst Antoine 
Pin, who was assuredly not free from suspicion, was allowed to 
range the world at pleasure. At last the matter got so public 
that it reached Paris: it was talked of at Court, and furnished’ 
a subject for the salons; and as some delightful lady said she 
was curious to learn the truth of the business, orders were for- 
warded to Dombes to arrest Antoine Pin, and send him forthwith 
to Pont de l’Ain. 

No sooner did the fugitive find himself in prison than he 
volunteered a full confession. He said that nobody knew better 
than he the particulars of poor Sevos’s murder ; and that he was 
resolved, be the consequences what they might, that he would 
disclose the whole truth. “On that evening,” said he, “I and 
Sevos were drinking in Vallet’s house, when Sevos took it into 
his head, being drunk, to reproach Vallet with being the cause of 
Dupler’s death ; whereupon, in a rage, Vallet took up a heavy 
tin can that stood upon the table, and struck Sevas such a blow 
on the head with it, that he fell backwards to the earth, crying 
‘Mercy, mercy! Take all my money, but spare my life!’ But 
Vallet saying, ‘Don’t talk to me of mercy!’ continued tostrike - 
him, whilst his wife, with a fire shovel, also lent her assistance. 
Even Philippe, the eldest boy, joined in the murderous work ; 
and amongst them they soon put an end to poor Joseph Sevos ; 
young Pierre the while standing sentinel at the door to keep off 
intruders. Vallet, when he saw that he had killed Sevos, wanted 
me to strike him too,” continued Pin, “lest I should be a witness 
against him; but I would not. When Sevos was dead they 
carried him to the kiln, and there buried him, covering the place 
with a heap of wood: and on Good Friday they dug up the 
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body and burned it. I know this, because on that day I called at 
the kiln, and not only smelt the burning, but saw the burnt bones 
in the furnace. Vallet told me that if ever I said a word about 
the matter he would serve me as he had served Sevos; but, at 
the same time, I must own he behaved very handsomely to me 
in the business, paying for my silence liberally both with wine 
and money.” 

This testimony chimed in wonderfully with that of Vaudan ; 
and although the dead body was not forthcoming, that circum- 
stance had little weight, when its disappearance was so well 
accounted for, and when the story was confirmed by the utter 
impossibility of finding any traces of Joseph Sevos as a living 
person. The Vallets, however, persisted in denying the whole 
affair; they declared themselves innocent, and founded their 
defence on two circumstances. The first was, that, as they 
asserted, on the day after the disappearance of Sevos, blood was 
found in his bed, upon his pillow, on the bedclothes, and on the 
floor of his room, proving decisively that he had been murdered in 
his own house, and affording a strong presumption that Antoine 
Pin was the murderer. The second was, that on the night in 
question Pierre Vallet, who, according to the evidence admitted, 
had been so useful a coadjutor in the business, had in fact been 
absent from home, having slept at the house of his schoolmaster 
at Poncin, inthe same bed with two other boys. The authorities 


‘refused to investigate the truth of these allegations. On the 


contrary, they maintained that, being accused by two persons of 
the crime, the strongest suspicion attached to Joseph Vallet, and 
that his guilt was rather aggravated than otherwise by his 
attempt to shift the load from his own shoulders to those of 
Antoine Pin—an attempt in which he had entirely failed ; and 
the Attorney-General holding, therefore, the crime proved 
against him, demanded that sentence of death should be passed 


against the father, whilst confession should be wrung from the 
mother and sons by the rack. The Jurisdiction of Pont de |’Ain, 
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instead of complying with his request, condemned the whole 
family to the rack ; whereupon Frillet, dissatisfied with a decision 
which gave the tile-burner a chance for his life, appealed to the 
Parliament or High Court of Dijon; who forthwith issued an 
order, transferring the prisoners to their own fortress, whither 
they were removed, followed by the hootings and execrations of 
the excited multitude. 

It was soon perceived that the authorities of Dijon meant to 
treat the matter with more earnestness and impartiality than 
those of Pont de l’Ain had done. They began by admitting the 
guilt of Vallet and his family, which they considered established 
beyond a doubt ; but they looked upon Antoine Pin as in all 
probability equally guilty, and therefore to be treated as a 
criminal, and not as a witness as had been hitherto the case 
They alleged, in support of this opinion, his bad character, his 
suspicious flight, his avowed presence at the murder, which he 
not only made no attempt to prevent, but had since concealed ; 
and they also dwelt on certain conditions he had made when he 
entered the regiment at Dombes, all tending to his own security 
in case of being pursued. In hopes of eliciting the truth he 
was put to the rack ; but the torture he endured did not alter his 
testimony, it only recalled one additional circumstance, namely, 
that Vallet had given him a louis-d’or to entice Sevos to his 
house on the day in question. 

The fate of the Vallet family seemed now decided ; and their 
case was the more hopeless, that by this last avowal Pin had 
brought himself under the arm of the law : but now, when least 
expected, conscience, that irrepressible witness, awoke and spoke 
for them. No sooner had he returned to his cell than the 
thoughts of destroying a whole family by his perjury over- 
powered him. He passed a night of sleepless anguish, and 
when the morning dawned he requested that some person 
qualified to receive his confession might be sent tohim. One of 
the barristers engaged in the cause was immediately despatched 
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to the prison, and Antoine Pin made the following narration. 
He confessed that his life had been a series of crimes, and that 
at length he had fallen upon young Philippe Vallet on the high 
road, and, without being recognised by the boy, had robbed him 
of his money and clothes. Sevos, however, hidden behind a 
bush, had witnessed the crime, and had frequently reminded him 
that he had it in his power to bring him to the scaffold any day 
he pleased. He had shown no signs of an intention to do it, 
but nevertheless the threat disturbed Pin, and he never ceased 
wishing to get rid of so troublesome an acquaintance. On the 
day of the murder they had gone together to Vallet’s house, 
where they drank and chatted for some time. Sevos, he said, 
liked idling and drinking as well as he did: they repaired to 
various wine-houses after leaving Vallet’s, in the last of which 
they sat till past midnight. There it was that, in a state of 
maudlin intoxication, Sevos pulled a bag out of his pocket, con- 
taining about forty dollars in silver, and exhibited the money to 
Pin, who was immediately seized with a desire to get possession 
of the booty, and at the same time relieve himself of a dangerous 
witness who might turn against him some day when he at least 
expected it. With this view he accompanied Sevos home, and 
when they got to the door he represented that, although they 
had drunk a great deal they had had nothing to eat, and pro- 
posed getting something for supper. Sevos said he was hungry 
too, whereupon Pin went to the house of Michel Morel, whom 
he knocked up, and from whom he procured a loaf, which he 
carried back to Sevos’s, having on the way slipped into the 
house of his own father and armed himself with a hatchet 
which he hid under his coat. Meanwhile Sevos, overcome by 
liquor, had lost sight of his hunger, and declared his intention 
of going immediately to sleep, requesting Pin to pass the night 
with him, to which the latter consented ; and just as the un- 
fortunate host was stepping into bed, Pin, who was standing behind 
him, brought down the hatchet with tremendous force upon his 
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head. “Oh God! I’m killed!” were the only words that passed the 
lips of the victim before he sunk to the earth bathed in his blood. 
“ After rifling his pockets, I carried the body on my back to the 
stable,’ continued he, “where I covered it with manure ; and 
then, feeling that Bresse was no safe nest for me, I started tor 
Dombes, and enlisted as a soldier.” He added that, before he 
quitted the house, he tried, without much effect, to efface the 
traces of his crime. “ This is the truth,” said he, “andthe whole 
truth. I had neither aiders nor abettors; no one living was in 
my confidence; and the Vallets, father, mother, and sons, are 
innocent of the whole affair.” 

On being asked why, if this were the case, he had _per- 
sisted in accusing the Vallets, he answered that his first 
intention when he was arrested was to confess the truth, 
but he had changed his mind; adding that Vaudan, the 
first witness against the . Vallets, was a good-for-nothing 
scoundrel, on whose testimony no reliance whatever could 
be placed; and that if they secured him they would learn 
what weighty reasons he had for giving false evidence. As Pin 
persisted in this story, without waiting to investigate the matter 
further he was at once condemned, on his own confession, to be 
broken on the wheel. He fully admitted the justice of his 
sentence ; and the only request he made was to be permitted to 
see the Vallets before he died, which being granted, he threw 
himself at their feet, reiterating his assertions of their innocence 
and entreating their pardon. He seemed really penitent; and 
great as were his crimes, the earnest desire he evinced in the 
midst of his tortures to vindicate the guiltless and promote the 
ends of justice won him the pardon and pity even of the injured 
Vallets, 

Thus died Antoine Pin: and when he was dead the authorities 
bethought themselves of searching the stable for the body and 
of verifying his story by ascertaining what traces of the crime 
lad been found about the house by those who first entered it 
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after the disappearance of Joseph Sevos. But with respect to 
the house, the bed was gone, the place had been scoured, and 
nobody seemed able or willing to give any accurate account of 
what had been observed. Then with regard to the body, which 
Pin said he had hidden in the stable under a heap of manure, 
there was not only no body, but not a single bone to be found, 
nor any appearance to justify the suspicion that a body had ever 
been there. 

Here was a puzzle! But Antoine Pin was silenced for ever, 
and who was to unravel the mystery? Perhaps Vaudan, whom 
he had arraigned: but as Pin was gone, if he did not choose to 
tell the truth, there was nobody to confront him. However, not 
knowing what else to do, they arrested Vaudan. He persisted 
in what he had said: “ What he had heard he had heard,” and 
his evidence was truc to a tittle. He felt it his duty to confess 
to the Judge that his character was not unstained ; he had oxce 
in his life committed a dishonest act—stolen three oxen and a 
filly from his master. The ingenuousness of this needless avowa 
told much in his favour. Well-nigh at its wit’s end, the Court 
was at length induced to call for the records of the whole case 
as it had been tried at Pont de |’Ain. On looking over the 
papers, they found such strange informalities, so many unac- 
countable erasures, and so many equally unaccountable in- 
terpolations, that the affair took quite a new turn; and that 
which nobody had yet dared to suggest began to be shrewdly 
suspected, namely, that the Attorney-General, Frillet, had 
been playing a part in the drama, which as little comported 
with his reputation as with his office. A scrutiny ensued, and 
the result was the complete justification of the Vallet family. 
Not only had every witness against them been either deceivers 
or themselves deceived, but the evidences in their favour had been 
kept back or suppressed. It even came out, and was satis- 
factorily proved, that distinct traces of the murder had been 


found in Sevos’s room ; and that several persons had sworn to 
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the facts before Friflet himself. Nay, not only so, but even 
traces of blood were still distinctly visible on the floor ; and the 
very instrument with which Antoine Pin said he had committed 
the murder was discovered in the house. 

Considering how very inexpert these officials appear to have 
been in extricating truth from falsehood, it is fortunate that 
there seems to have been something in the air of their dungeons 
that disposed people to confession. No sooner did Vaudan find 
himself alone in prison than he declared his intention of clearing 
up the whole affair. He avowed that his testimony was false 
from beginning to end ; adding that the officer who had sum- 
moned him as a witness had desired him to wait upon the 
‘\ttorney-General as soon as the examination was over, and 
relate to him all that had passed. 

The Parliament of Dijon, who, when they had got a criminal, 
seem to have proceeded with uncompromising diligence, lost no 
time in passing sentence on Vaudan, who was forthwith con- 
ducted to the scaffold, and died asserting the innocence of the 
Vallets. .The real motive of this injudicious haste, which in this 
case and many others rendered the discovery of truth so difficult 
was the fulness of the prisons. No sooner were they satisfied of 
a man’s guilt than they put him out of the way, to make room 
for the next comer; frequently thereby not only committing 
creat Injustice, but depriving themselves of the most important 
testimony. 

Vaudan was executed, and an order issued for placing another 
prisoner on the rack. This wasa man called Maurice, who had 
made himself exceedingly busy in the whole affair, in the 
case of Sevos as well as of: Dupler, and on whom sus- 
picion had at length rested. The moment Maurice felt the 
thumb-screws he avowed himself a false witness, in the pay of 
the Attorney-General, who was the originator of the whole cabal 
against the Vallets. [1c had desired him to revive the story of 
Dupler. Maurice declared that he had at first resisted, but that 
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the threats and promises of Frillet had at length prevailed. 
He added that the Attorney had two other assistants in the 
affair; namely, Torrillon, and a forester called Mallet, who 
had given themselves extraordinary trouble to bring in such 
witnesses as suited the great man’s purpose. On the day after 
he had made this confession Maurice was executed ; and he 
also died maintaining the innocence of the Vallets. 

They had now put three persons out of the world on account 
of this affair: one for the murder and two for perjury. But where 
was the greatest criminal of all? Where was the Attorney- 
General, Frillet ? He, the suborner, the worse than murderer, the 
persecutor of the innocent, the betrayer of his office and his oath, 
the ten times guilty—he was at large, “ going to and fro upon the 
earth, and walking up and down on it,” like his great prototype ! 
And where were the Vallets? They were still in prison! Three 
persons had died declaring their innocence; every witness 
against them had been convicted of perjury or delusion; not a 
single circumstance remained uncontradicted that could in any 
way connect them with the deaths of either Dupler or Sevos ; 
their justification was indisputable, clear, and triumphant; the 
whole accusation was proved to be the fruits of a cabal, the 
offspring of envy and malice: at least if it were not, what had 
Vaudan and Maurice died for? And yet Frillet was at large, and 
the Vallets were in prison! However, they were at length restored 
to liberty, with a recompense of 500 francs (about £20), which 
Maurice had been made to pay as an expiation: at the same time 
measures were taken for arresting Frillet and his two abettors, 
Torrillon and the forester ; but the Attorney-General was too well 
informed of what was going on to allow himself to be taken. 
He fled into Savoy, and found refuge in a cloister, where the 
arm of the law could not reach him. In the meantime the 
prosperity of the Vallets was destroyed. Their healths had 
been injured, their money had gone to the lawyers, their house 
had been plundered and everything belonging to them, except 
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the bare walls, had either disappeared or been knocked to 
pieces. The old man had to begin the world again. It was up- 
hill work ; but he did his best, and in time partially recovered 
his former position. 

Several years had thus elapsed, and the Vallets had fought 
through the worst of their difficulties, when one day Pierre, the 
youngest son, being on business at a town called Bourg, met, as 
he was walking through the market-place, Joseph Sevos! At 
first he thought it was a phantom of the imagination; but it 
proved to be no other than the living Sevos, whose disappearance 
had caused so much trouble. Perceiving himself to be 
recognised, Sevos attempted to escape in the crowd; Pierre 
promptly followed, and had the satisfaction of seizing him, and 
bringing him before a magistrate, of whom he demanded that 
both himself and the resuscitated man should be held in custody 
till the mystery could be investigated. The reserve and equivoca- 
tions with which Sevos sought to baffle inquiry suggesting a 
suspicion that he was not altogether innocent, he was accordingly 
removed to Dijon; but even there, it was not till he was 
threatened with the rack that the truth was elicited from him. 

“On the night in question,” said he, “ Antoine Pin and I went 
out for a drinking bout ; and when the wine-houses were all 
closed we went together to my house, where I invited him to 
sleep. I undressed, and was about to step into bed, when | 
received a violent blow upon the head. I fell to the ground, 
exclaiming that I was killed; and as I did not stir again no 
doubt Pin thought I was. However, I was only stunned. He 
then rifled iny pockets, in which I had about forty dollars, and 
afterwards dragged me to the stable, and covered me with 
manure. There I lay and listened till I heard Pin go away ; 
then 1 went back to the house, and, fastening the door, 
I stanched the blood that flowed from my head as 
well as I could with old rags. In the morning I bound 
it up, and bethought me what I should do: but the 
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of Leipsic. Being admitted to an interview, he informed Mr. 
Schmidt that he was from Hamburgh, where, not finding affairs 
favourable to his objects, he had come to see what could be done 
in Saxony ; and, describing himself as especially recommended 
to Mr. Schmidt’s good offices, he requested that gentleman's 
advice with respect to the most advantageous mode of laying 
out his money. In the course of this conversation, which lasted 
upwards of half-an-hour, Mr. Schmidt opened his desk, and 
took from it a bill to the amount of 1oo dollars, which the 
visitor begged leave to inspect. Having done so, he restored it 
to the owner, who, whilst returning it to the place whence he 
had taken it, suddenly sank to the ground deprived of con- 
sciousness. On recovering his senses he cried to the stranger 
to assist him ; but the stranger was gone. When Mr. Schmidt 
arose from the floor, which he did with much difficulty—for his 
head was bleeding profusely—he saw the chairs standing about 
in confusion, and his desk open ; and a moment’s examination 
showed him that bills to the amount of 3,000 dollars were 
missing. 

By this time his cries had summoned to his aid Vetter, the 
landlord of the house, and his wife, who, having bound up his 
bleeding head as well as they could, the unfortunate man, to 
whom indignation and despair lent strength, rushed into the 
street, and making his way to the sheriff's office, there lodged 
information against the stranger, giving the best description of 
him he could. Notices were immediately sent to all the banking 
houses in the city, together with the numbers of the missing bills; 
but, quickly as this was done, it was too late. The house of Frege 
and Company had already cashed them. On learning this Mr. 
Schmidt returned home, took to his bed, and, after an illness of 
some duration, died from the consequences ot the wounds in his 
head, which the surgeons declared had been inflicted with con- 
siderable violence, and by a blunt instrument. Before he ex- 
pired he reiterated upon oath the above particulars, adding that 
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he did not know how or why he had fallen, nor whether the 
stranger had struck him or not. An idea seems to have pre- 
vailed at the time that he had sank to the ground immediately 
after taking a pinch of snuff from the stranger’s box; but this 
fact was not positively established. Of the appearance of this 
ill-omened visitor he could give very little description, except 
that he believed him to be about forty years of age. 

The account given by the bankers was that between the 
hours of ten and eleven on the day in question a stranger had 
presented himself, requesting cash for the bills, which he duly 
received, partly in gold and partly in silver. As far as they 
had observed, he exhibited no appearance of haste or uneasiness 
whatever. On the contrary, he had not only counted the money 
and inspected the various coins with great deliberation, but he 
had returned some of them, requesting others in their place. 
With respect to his appearance, both they and Vetter, who 
had seen him in Mr. Schmidt’s office, agreed that he was well 
dressed, and had much the air of a country clergyman. 

This scanty information furnished no clue to the discovery of 
the assassin. The murdered man was laid in his grave; and, 
after causing much terror and excitement amongst the inhabi- 
tants of Leipsic for a time, the story sank into oblivion, and was 
forgotten, or, at least, ceased to be talked of. A year had 
elapsed, and the month of February had come round again, 
when one morning a rumour spread through the city that a 
fearful murder had been committed on the person of an elderly 
lady of property called Kunhardt. It appeared that Madame 
Kunhardt had sent out her maid between eight and nine o’clock 
in the morning to fetch a flask of wine from a house hard by. 
The girl declared she had not been absent five minutes, and 
that on her return she was met in the entrance-hall by a clergy- 
man, who asked her if she were going out, and whether she 
should be long. She told him she was now returning, where- 
upon he went quickly forth at the street door. The girl then 
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ascending to her mistress, heard the old lady’s voice crying, 
“Hanne! Hanne!” and on entering the apartment she dis- 
covered her lying in one corner of the anteroom, with her head 
bleeding. She told the maid that a stranger, who had _ brought 
her that letter (pointing to one on the floor) had struck her 
down. On being asked if she knew him, she said she had never 
seen him before to her knowledge. The letter, stained with 
blood, proved on examination to be addressed to Madame 
Kunhardt, and purported that she should give the bearer 
1,000 dollars. It was dated Hohendorf, January 24th, 1813. 
The walls and the floor were sprinkled with blood, and from one 
spot the colouring of the wainscot seemed to be rubbed off. A 
Dr. Kunitz, who resided in the same house, said that just before 
he heard the maid crying for help he had seen a middle-sized 
man, ina dark frock-coat and a black cap, going out at the 
street door. His coat was marked as if it had been rubbed 
against the wall. 

Of course, suspicion fell upon this stranger; the more so as 
the maid said that the same gentleman had called two days 
before, and inquired for her mistress, but had gone away on 
learning she was engaged with company. The coachman’s wite 
also, who lived in the lower part of the house, had seen the 
stranger on that occasion, and at his request had directed him 
to the apartments of Madame Kunhardt. She having business 
that way herself, had followed him up stairs. Just, however, as 
they reached the door, Hanne opened it to let in the baker, 
whereon the stranger turned down stairs again, saying it was a 
mistake, and went straight out of the house. 

Meantime, Madame Kunhardt died, and the alarm became 
very general: people grew extremely shy of receiving morning 
visitors ; and several persons came forward laying claim to the 
honour of having already been favoured with the attentions of 
this mysterious stranger; amongst the rest, the wife of Dr. 


Kunitz, and a Demoiselle Junius, a lady of considerable fortune : 
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but on both of these occasions circumstances had been adverse 
to the success of his object. Presently a rumour began to circu- 
late that the maid had been heard saying that she knew who the 
assassin was, and that he was a clergyman whom she had often 
seen whilst living in her last place, with a certain Dr. H—— ; 
whereon, being called upon to name him, she fixed upon a 
gentleman, who was immediately arrested ; but on being con- 
fronted with him, neither she nor any of the witnesses recognised 
him as the person whose morning visits had become so notorious. 
This mistake, however, directed attention to another clergyman, 
who was in the habit of frequenting her late master’s house; and 
Dr. H-—— remembered that a friend of his, called Tinius, had 
slept at his house on the night preceding the murder of Madame 
Kunhardt ; had gone out about cight o’clock in the morning ; 
and had returned at nine, after having read the newspapers and 
bought a book of a person named Rau, which he brought in 
with him. 

Dr. Tinius was a man on whom no shadow of suspicion had 
ever rested. He was minister of Posenna, an eloquent and far- 
famed preacher; an author, amongst other things, of his own 
biography ; a man of deep learning, and one of the greatest book 
collectors in Germany. His library contained not less than sixty 
thousand volumes. Nevertheless, strange as the thing seemed, 
suspicion attached itself to Dr. Tinius; but in so delicate a 
matter, where the reputation of so eminent a man was concerned , 
great caution was felt to be requisite. Before they ventured to 
accuse him they carried the maid Hanne to Posenna. ‘inius, 
who happened to be just stepping out of his house, turned pale 
at the sight of her. She declared he was the man, and he was 
forthwith arrested and carried to prison. Nothing could equal 
the surprise of the citizens of Leipsic at this discovery, nor their 
horror when further investigations brought to light many other 
attempted assassinations besides the successful one of Mr. 
Schmidt. When we say drought to light, we mean produced a 
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universal persuasion that the, till now, respected Dr. Tinius was 
the criminal; for to this day, although so many years have 
clapsed since these events occurred, they are shrouded in an 
impenetrable mystery ; and Dr. Tinius still lives, residing at a 
place called Zeitz, under surveillance. Nor does there appear 
much reason to hope that the secret will be cleared up by a 
death-bed confession, old age having hitherto brought with it no 
appearance of remorse. ‘ 

At the end of the first year he was degraded from his clerical 
office, a ceremony which appears to have been conducted with 
creat solemnity, and given over to the civil power; after which 
by his talent and obstinacy, the investigation or trial was spun 
out nine years more. The success with which many criminals 
in Germany seem to elude conviction, frustrate the law, and thus 
prolong their own lives, forms a very remarkable feature in 
the criminal records of the country, and appears to indicate 
something extremely defective in the judicial process ; in short, 
the difficulty of obtaining a conviction seems quite extraordi- 
nary; and we find numerous instances of trials extending to 
ten or more years, where no shadow of doubt could exist as 
to the guilt of the parties arraigned. Neither, as regarded 
Dr. Tinius, has any reasonable motive for these extraordinary 
assassinations been discovered; the one most commonly sug- 
gested is that which romance has attributed to Eugene Aram 
namely, an inordinate desire to purchase books. Others be- 
lieve him to have been actuated by a diabolical hatred to man- 
kind, more especially to the prosperous portion of it. He had 
had two wives, neither of whom lived happily with him; and 
there were not wanting persons who declared that he had 
always inspired them with an inexplicable repugnance, but 
this feeling had never been heard of till after the crime. 

Dr. Tinius endeavoured to prove an a/bz, but with very in- 
different success; and it goes far to establish his guilt that 
several letters were found in his house of a like nature to the 
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one he had presented to Madame Kunhardt, and addressed to 
various opulent people in the city, evidently intended for the 
same atrocious purpose. A hammer, with the handle shortened, 
so as to be conveniently carried in the pocket, was also dis- 
covered ; and it was thought that the wounds on Madame 
Kunhardt’s head had been inflicted with such an instrument. 

But amongst the most extraordinary features in this affair 
are the numerous letters he wrote to his friends—respectable 
men, generally clergymen—whilst he was in prison and the 
investigation was pending. Letters, coolly requesting them to 
hide this, destroy that, and swear the other, which, whilst they 
furnish the strongest proof of his guilt, betray at the same time 
either the entire absence of all moral perceptions on his own 
part, or else a conviction that these honourable men were in that 
condition themselves. These letters referred to certain matters 
connected with the murder of Mr. Schmidt as well as that of 
Madame Kunhardt. 

It appeared that the first intimation he had that he was sus- 
pected was from a letter sent to Posenna by some friend, dated 
February 17th. It informed him of the maid-servant’s deposition ; 
and at the bottom of the page were these words, Deleatur et igut 
tradatur ; a piece of advice which, strangely enough, he neglected 
to follow. 

The murder of Mr. Schmidt was supposed to be the first 
successful crime of this bold assassin ; though, doubtless, not the 
first attempted. And a bold enterprise it certainly was, in 
broad daylight, in a frequented street of a populous city, to intrv- 
duce himself into the office of an affluent and well-known mer- 
chant, and rob him of his life and his money with so much 
adroitness that the people in the house heard no disturbance ; 
and with so much self-possession, that he was able immediately 
afterwards to present himself at a banking-house, and not only 
coolly demand cash for the stolen bills, but count the money and 
select his coin with a degree of deliberation and repose of manner 
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that would have been sufficient to disarm suspicion, had any 
existed. 

He does not appear, however, to have been quite so much at 
his ease after the murder of Madame Kunhardt. Circumstances 
there had been less favourable ; and if booty were his object, he 
had been disappointed. The maid Hanne, to whom he spoke in 
the hall, asserted that he looked very pale, as did also the cook 
at Dr. H—-—’s. She said that when he returned home that 
morning his face was ashy white, and his step unsteady ; and 
that when he entered the parlour, he stood for some minutes 
with his hand, which visibly shook, resting on the Bible. She 
had remarked the same symptoms of agitation at table whilst 
he laughed and joked, and exerted himself to appear cheerful 
and disengaged ; and although, during his several examinations, 
the system of obstinate denial he had adopted was never shaken, 
yet there were moments wherein he betrayed an irrepressible 
confusion, which he endeavoured to mask by pretending a 
violent fit of yawning. 

Whilst in confinement he occupied himself chiefly in writing 
and corresponding with his acquaintance. When he was released 
under surveillance, his former congregation, disliking to receive 
him amongst them, subscribed a sufficient sum to provide him 
with a domicile elsewhere. He is described as a middle-sized 
man, of pale complexion, and black hair, which he wore combed 
straight down on each side of his head. He was generally 
wrapped in a blue cloak; and thus he went about paying 
these fearful morning visits, with his mysterious snuff-box 
and deadly hammer in his pocket, biding his opportunity. 
The following remarkable passage was found in his auto- 
biography, written previous to the occurrence of the events 
above narrated. “ The fact that it is not customary to publish 
the histories and motives of living persons is sufficient to 
exonerate me for having omitted to treat openly on these 
subjects. The picture which I now paint is for posterity. 
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The colours will remain unfaded, and the drawing correct. 
Many men’s thoughts have been laid open to me, and their 
words and deeds have pronounced judgment upon them; and 
be it longer or shorter, we shall one day stand before the 
great Judge, where the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, 
and all that is hid in darkness be brought to light. Mean- 
time, I wait my justification in patience, being so accustomed 
to calumny that it has ceased to affect me—especially since 
I observe that it is not sy honour, but their own, that my 
enemies injure. To suffer for righteousness’ sake is pleasing 
in the eyes of God and man. I will hold fast the truth that 
is in Jesus, fight the battles of my God unto the death, and 
rest my hopes on the promise of the dying Saint—‘So, my 


son, shall the Lord fight for thee.’ ” 
A. C. OPIE. 
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Innocence and FE:xperience. 
I SHALL not ask the commentators whether Blake used 


these two words in union or in antithesis. They assuredly 

have an inseverable union in the art of literature. The songs of 
Innocence and Experience are for each poet the songs of his own 
separate heart and life; but to take the cumulative experiences 
of other men, and to use these in place of the virginal fruit of 
thought—whereas one would hardly consent to take them fo 
ordering even the most habitual of daily affairs—is to forego 
Innocence and Experience together. Obviously Experience 
can be nothing except personal and separate ; and Innocence of 
a singularly solitary quality is his who does not dip his hands 
into other men’s histories, and does not give to his own word the 
common sanction of other men’s summaries and conclusions. 
Therefore I bind Innocence and Experience in one, and take 
them as a sign of the necessary and noble isolation of man from 
man—of his uniqueness. But if I had a mind to forego that 
manner of personal separateness, and to use the things of others, 
I think I would rather appropriate their future than their past. 
Let me put on their hopes, and the colours of their confidence, if 
I must borrow. Not that I would burden my prophetic soul 
with unjustified ambitions ; but even this would be more toler- 
able than to load my memory with an unjustifiable history. 
And yet how differently do the writers of a certain kind of 
love-poetry consider this matter. These are the love-poets 
who have no reluctance in adopting the past of a multitude of 
people to whom'they have not even been introduced. Their 
verse is full of ready-made memories, various, numerous, and 
cruel. No single life—supposing it to be a liberal life concerned 
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with something besides sex—could quite suffice for so much 
experience, so much disillusion, so much déceptivn. To achieve 
that tone in its fulness it is necessary to take for one’s own the 
preterita (say) of Alfred de Musset and of the men who helped 
him—not to live but—to have lived ; it is necessary to have lived 
much more than any man lives, and to have made a common 
hoard of erotic remembrances with all kinds of poets. 

As the Franciscans wear each other’s old habits, and one 
Friar goes about darned because of another’s rending, so the poet 
of a certain order grows cynical for the sake of many poets’ old 
loves. Not otherwise will the resultant verse succeed in implying 
so much—or rather so many, in the feminine plural. The man 
of very sensitive individuality might hesitate at the adoption. 
The Franciscan is said to have a fastidiousness and to overcome 
it. But these poets so triumph over their repugnance that it 
does not appear. And yet if choice were, one might wish rather 
to make use of one’s fellowmen’s old shoes than to put their old 
secrets to use, and dress one’s art in a motley of past 
passions. Moreover, to utilise the mental experience of many is 
inevitably to use their verse and phrase. For the rest, all the 
traits of this love-poetry are familiar enough. One of them is 
the absence of the word of promise and pledge, the loss of the 
earliest and simplest of the impulses of love: which is the vow 
‘Till death !’ ‘For ever!’ are cries too simple and too natural 
to be commonplace, and in their denial there is the least 
tolerable of banalities—that of other men’s disillusions. 

Perfect personal distinctness of Experience would be in litera- 
ture a delicate Innocence. Not a passage of cheapness, of greed, 
of assumption, of sloth, or of any such sins in the work of him 
whose love-poetry were thus true, and whose pudeur of personality 
thus simple and inviolate. This is the private man, in other 
words the gentleman, who will neither love nor remember in 


public. 
ALICE MEYNELL 
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Spring Thoughts in Autumn. 


I. 


HE biue sky shimmers in a haze, 


The gorse is gold athwart the green ; 


While thoughts revive of distant Mays, 
And fond regrets for what hath been, 
My own Kathleen. 


Il. 


The soft-wooled sheep in idlesse browse 
Upon the hillside, as I lie, 
And wonder at the tranquil cows 
For whom Life holds no memory, 
No by-and-bye. 


ITI. 


Afar the sea in slumber dreams, 
With scarce a ripple on its breast— 
The earth thrills neath the fruitful beams, 
And vague and tender is the West 
By clouds caressed. 


IV. 
Is man the spirit of fickle moods? 
Is all our life a candle’s breath ? 
What solace sleeps in haunted woods ? 
What magic holds the violet ? 
And what is death ? 
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Spring Thoughts in Autumn. 


V. 

My Love! your lips held secrets sweet 
As man may hear and understand ; 
But time, as swallow-flights, seemed fleet, 
And gone are you to that other land 

By no eye scanned. 


VI. 


Your grave blue eyes must yearn, at times, 
As,through the veil of life they peer, 
For just one hour in these bright climes, 
One hour of the love that dawned e’en here 
But yester year. 


VII. 


’Twas May, you know, and one brown thrush 
On the hawthorn spray was full of bliss, 
And his song seemed charged with the scent of the bush 
And scent and song flushed through our kiss— 
Was aught amiss? 


VIII. 


‘or you started back with a shuddered sigh, 
And a cloud just then o’er the sun’s face stole, 
And I saw the gleam of the gorse-gold die 
Till it paled to the shade of a virgin soul 
On yonder knoll. 


IX. 
I know it was never the same again ; 
The hill-crest recovered its golden wave 
And the sun, to-day, is proud and fain, 
But where is the love I vainly crave 
From out the grave? 
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X. 
I thought of this as I placed on the mound, 
By the slanting stone in the vale beneath, 
Some violets plucked from the haunted ground 
Where still they are waiting your dainty feet, 
My buried sweet. 


XI. 


I traced your name on the lichened stone, 
For the amorous moss had entwined it close, 
And the ivy clung with a way of its own, 
And drooping above was a wilding rose 
Which no wind blows, 


XII. 


Then I shut the gate with a weird noise 
As it creaked on its hinges old.— 
And here I am with the thrush’s voice, 
And the subtle scent of the mountain gold, 
And the browsing fold. 


WILLIAM P. COYNE. 











Father Blackhall’s fournat. 


N interesting manuscript, brought to light in Scotland 
some years ago, and entitled “ A Brief Narrative of the 
Services Performed to Three Noble Ladies, by Gilbert Blackhall,” 
deals with the north of Scotland in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, and especially with those families who adhered to 
the Catholic Faith. The reverend Father is an adept in the every- 
day pursuits, the tempers, the occupations, nay, the clothing and 
feeding, of those with whom he was concerned. He is conscious 
of his uses and his exertions, and he sets them forth, with all 
due precision and minuteness, in a narrative which fills a 
considerable quarto volume. The first person to whom Father 
Blackhall performed his services was the Lady Isabel Hay, 
daughter of the Earl of Errol. This lady, after her mother’s 
death, went to France in 1630. A certain Mr. James Forbes 
was her father’s friend and correspondent in France, and she 
was, as merchants say, “consigned to him.’ He appointed 
Blackhall her Confessor; “which he did repent thereafter,” as 
Blackhall says ; and, indeed, the chief purport of the narrative 
is to describe the efforts which Lady Isabel’s spiritual adviser 
made to protect her from the addresses of Mr. Forbes. 
At the conclusion of his engagement with Lady Isabel, he 


received an application from the Lady Frendraught, celebrated 
32 
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for the suspicion under which she had fallen, a few years before, 
of having set fire to her house, in order to burn Lord Aboyne in 
it. The horror of this event appears to have deterred the 
Father from forming such a connexion. He says: “My Lady 
of Frendraught did send to me, praying me to come to her, for 
the frére she had betore was lately departed from this life. I 
refused absolutely to see her, because she was suspected to be 
guilty of the death of my lord of Aboyne, who, seven years 
before, was burned in the castle of Frendraught: whether she 
be guilty or not, God knoweth, for that hath not been yet dis- 
covered.” Fate determined that, instead, he should ally 
himself with the Dowager Lady Aboyne, the widow of 
the victim; and he entered the service of “this truly 
noble and religious lady” about the middle of July 
1638. Though Catholics were a proscribed body through 
Scotland generally, the Marquis of Huntly and other Catholic 
lords in the north possessed a considerable feudal power for the 
protection of themselves and their adherents ; and Father Black- 
hall, if not absolutely secure, was removed from any cause of 
apprehension by such an alliance. In his new appointment, he 
loses none of that spirit of particularity in small matters for which 
he was always conspicuous. He thus describes his position in 
his household : 


I did eat in my chamber as they who were before me used to 
do: four dishes of meat was the least that was sent to me at 
every meal, with ale and wine conforming ; which I thought 
superfluous ; but knowing the noble disposition of the lady, who 
gave the order herself for all the tables, as well of her servants 
as her own, I would not so soon utter my mind, until I should 
know better how my admonitions would be received. I asked 
my man what was done with the relics of my table. He 
anwered me boldly that he sold them, and said the relics of 

riests were due unto their men. “ When I did hire you,” 
said I, “did I promise you such casualties?” ‘No, sir,” said 
he; “but it is the custom of this house, as all the servants will 
bear witness.” ‘ They are tools,’ said I, “and not capable to 
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bear witness who give testimony to their own prejudice.” 
“What prejudice is that to thee?” said he. “My lady 
doth bestow the meat upon you, and asketh no count 
of it back again; so what you leave, I think should 
be for me rather than for any other body.” “If I did buy 
the meat myself,” said I, “ was [ bound to give you all that rested 
over my own suffisance, so that I could not bestow it in any 
other way after you had got your suffisance of it?” “No,” said 
he ; “you might dispose of it at your own pleasure, and so doth 
my lady, who wills your man to get what you leave.” “ No,” 
said I; “my lady wills, and I likewise, that thou carry to the 
kitchen all that I leave, both meat, bread, and drink, that all 
may serve the common table; and go thou to it, and there take 
your part of all, as the others do. And if thou determine any- 
thing another way, thou shalt not serve me one hour longer.” 
I told my lady afterwards this dialogue which passed between 
my man and me, whereat she did laugh well; and this did 
acquire me the affections of the servants, who grudged, but 
could not mend it; for they knew that my lady would not take 
notice of such base things, much less correct them. 


The people in the neighbourhood seem not to have been in 
general Catholics ; for the Father complains much of their im- 
portunate curiosity, saying that “if he but opened the window 
they ran to see him, as some monstrous thing;” and one 
woman declared she hoped to wash her hands in his heart’s 
blood. Aboyne Castle stood near the village of Charlestown of 
Aboyne, close to the river Dee, and thirty miles from its mouth 
at Aberdeen. Eastward descend fine sweeps of arable land 
towards the coast, while to the west begins the great Highland 
range of the Grampians. There, in the close vicinity of their 
strongholds, the lands of Aboyne were subject to perpetual 
depredations by the Highland reivers of the day. The lonely 
widow appears to have had but a scanty retinue for so wild a 
neighbourhood, and we find her obliged to add to Father Black- 
hall’s titles of Priest and Chamberlain, that of Captain of her 
Castle. He describes the manner in which he repelled one of 
these invasions. When a visitation by friends (for Lord Huntly 
was father-in-law to Lady Aboyne) was of the following charac- 
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ter, the nature of an inroad from neutrals or enemies may be 
anticipated : 


The very first that obliged us to make use of our arms were 
the Marquis of Huntly’s own men of Badenoch. They had 
been at Aberdeen getting arms, some forty or thereabout, with 
their officer, Thomas Gordon, a proud and saucy rascal. They, 
coming up the north side of the water of Dee, came to Aboyne, 
and presented themselves upon the Peat Hill; and Thomas 
Gordon, leaving the rest there, did come with three others to 
the gate, which I made to be kept fast. I sent Thomas Cordoner, 
the porter, to the gate to ask what they desired. Thomas, the 
officer, answered boldly that they were my lord’s men, and the 
house was also his; and that the night before they had lodged 
in the place of Drum, which I knew to be false, for the laird of 
Drum was not a man to lodge such rascals in his house. When 
the porter told me this so insolent answer, I did vo to the gate ; 
for I had the key in my pocket, and did not give it to the porter, 
fearing that he might be so simple as to let them in, and we 
should have had more pain to put them out than to hold them 
out. I did take with me six good fellows, every one with his 
sword at his side and a light gun in his hand, and placed them 
all on one side of the alley that goes from the outer gate, betwixt 
two walls to the court, every one three or four spaces from 
another ; and made them turn their faces and the mouths of 
their guns a slanting way, not right to the port, nor to the wall 
over against them, but a middle betwixt them both, that they 
might see both at once. When I had placed them thus, and 
encouraged them, I did go to the gate with a bended pistol in my 
hand ; and before I did open the wicket, I told them to retire 
themselves, all but one, to speak to me: they did so. Thomas 
Gordon only stayed; the rest were retired only the matter 
of ten paces, ready to rush in if he could have thrusted 
up the wicket fully. Then I did open it a little, so 
that he might see my soldiers in the alley. Before 
he did see them, ! asked them what they did come here to 
ask? He very confidently said, “We will see my lady who 
we know will give us money and lodge us,” and with that was 
pressing in his shoulder ; and I, seeing his impudence, said : “As 
you love your life, stir not to win in, otherwise I[ will discharge 
my pistol in your heart; and you shall not see my lady, nor get 
anything from her, unless it be meat and drink without the 
gate ; but none of you shall come within it and go out again 
living.” “Sir,” said he, “we are my lord’s men, and this house 
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is his, and why may we not lodge in it?” “ Have you an order 
from my lord,” says I, “to lodge here? Let me see his order.” 
‘Sir, it is my lord’s will that we lodge in his land.” ‘“.Then go 


seek his land and lodge in it; for he hath no land nor house here 
so long as my lady liveth ; but if my lord were dwelling here 
himself, durst you present yourselves to his gate to lodge with 
him?” “No,” said he, “we must respect my lord.” “ You base 
fellow,” said I, “should not ladies be respected as much as lords, 
and more? But you have not so much honesty as to respect 
any 20dy. Only put in your head, and see how we are prepared 
to receive you; and tell your neighbours that you shall get no 
other money here than that which shall come out of these guns, 
nor lodging, unless it be graves to bury you ; and therefore retire 
yourself, that I may shut the gate.” He retired malcontented ; 
and my lady did send meat and drink to the foot of the Peat 
Hill, forbidding them to live upon her tenants, but bade them 
lodge in taverns, paying what they should take ; otherwise they 
should not go far unpunished. They did so, and went away the 
next day peaceably. 


The next visit was from a party of the clan Cameron, who were 
at first perplexed by the diplomatic skill of Father Blackhall 
but had subsequently to yield to his warlike prowess. The 
marauders commenced operations by plundering a tenant’s 
house. 


So we marched with a dozen of guns, eight pistols, and 
my big carabine. Before we went out at the gate, I told 
them what order I desired to be kept, which was this: we must 
seek by all means to surprise them in the house plundering ; 
and to do it, we must march as the Highlanders do, every one 
after another, without any words among us. 


Father Blackhall then gives all the necessary orders to his 
men as to where they were to place themselves, so as to guard 
both door and windows ; and says: 


How soon we were in the court, I said with a loud voice, 
“ Everyone to his post” ; which was done in the twinkling of 
an eye. Then I went to the door, thinking to break it up with 
my foot; but it was a thick double door, and the lock very 
strong. Whilst I was at the door one of them did come to 
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bolt it ; and I, hearing him at it, did shoot a pistol at him. He 
said afterwards that the ball did pass through the hair of his 
head : whether he said true or not, | know not. I did go from 
the door to the windows, and back again, still encouraging them, 
and praying them at the windows to hold their eyes still upon 
our enemies, and to kill such as would lay their hands to a 
weapon ; and to those at the door to have their guns ever ready 
to discharge at such as would mean to come forth without my 
leave ; and still I threatened to burn the house and them all in 
it, if they would not render themselves at my discretion, which 
they were loath to do, until they saw the light bundles of straw 
that I had kindled to throw upon the thatch of the house; 
although I did not intend to do it, nor burn our frie.ids with our 
foes. But if Malcolm Dorward, and his wife and servants, and 
his son, John Dorward, and John Cordoner, all of whom the 
Highlanders had lying in bonds by them, had been out, 
I would not have made any scruple to have burnt 
the house and all the MHighlanders within it, to give 
a terror to others who would be so brutal as to oppress 
ladies who never wronged them. They, seeing the light of the 
burning straw coming in at the windows, and the keepers of the 
windows bidding them surrender themselves before they be 
burnt, called for quarter. I told them they should not get other 
quarter than my discretion ; unto which, if they would submit 
themselves faithfully, they would find the better quarter ; if not, 
be at their hazard. Thereupon I bade their captain come and 
speak with me all alone, with his gun under his arm, and the 
stock foremost ; but if any did press to follow him, they should 
kill both him and them who should press to follow him. He 
did come out as I ordained, and trembled as the leaf of a tree. 
I believe he thought we would kill him there. I did take his gun 
from him, and discharged it, and laid it down upon the earth by 
the side of the house. Then,after I had threatened him, and re- 
proached their ingratitude, who durst trouble my lady or her 
tenants, who was, and yet is, the best friend that their chief 
Donald Cameron hath; “ for,” said I, “he will tell you how I 
and another man of my lady’s went to him where he was hiding 
himself with his cousin Ewan Cameron, in my lady’s land, and 
brought them in croup to Aboyne, where they were kept secretly 
for three weeks, until their enemies the Covenanters had left off 
the seeking of them ; and you, unthankful beast as you are, have 
rendered a displeasure to my lady for her goodness toward you.” 
He pretended ignorance of that courtesy done to his chief. 
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Father Blackhall then made him swear that all that had been 
plundered from the tenants should be restored,and what had been 
consumed should be paid for ; and also “ made him swear by the 
soul of his father that neither he, nor none whom he could hinder, 
should ever hereafter trouble or molest my lady or any of her 
tenants.” He then ordered every man separately to come out 
and take the same oath. 


Then did all come out severally, and took the same oath as | 
had commanded them; and as they did come to me,I discharged 
their guns to the number of six or eight-and-forty, which made thc 
tenants convene to us from the parts where the shots were heard; 
so that, before they had all come out, we were nearly as many as 
they, armed with swords, and targets, and guns. When they 
had all made their oaths to me, I ranked our people like two 
hedges, five spaces distant from one another’s rank, and but one 
pace every man from another in that same rank, and turned the 
the mouths of their guns and their faces one towards another, so 
as that the Highlanders might pass, two and two together, be- 
twixt their ranks ; they passed so from the door of the hall in 
which they were, to the place where their guns were lying all 
empty. They trembled passing, as if they had been in a fever 
quartan. 

He and his men then saw the marauders fairly off Lady 
Aboyne’s lands, and, returning to Aboyne, “told my lady the 
event of our siege, who was very joyful that there was no blood- 
shed on either side.” 

The state of letter-writing is fully disclosed by the fact, that, 
in the space of eleven and a-half years, the lovely Lady Aboyne 
received only two letters, and these were from two of her sisters. 
Indeed, she appeared to have lived a most lonely, desolate life. 
At her death, all her care seems to have been that her daughter, 
her only child, the Lady Henriette Gordon, might be brought 
up in the Catholic religion. For this purpose she had previously 
charged Father Blackhall with the care of her; and manfully 
did he redeem the pledge, as we find related in the chapter 
entitled “The Good Offices done to Madame de Gordon, now 


Dame D’Attour to Madame; by Gilbcrt Blackhall, priest.” 


es 
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It isin the form of a letter to Lady Henrietta herself that Father 
Blackhall describes his efforts to accomplish her mother’s dying 
exhortation. His main object was to secure an appointment for 
the young lady in the household of the Queen of France, the 
French Court being then an asylum in which many of the de- 
cayed or oppressed aristocracy of Scotland found refuge. To 
pass over from the north of Scotland to France was a journey 
accompanied by no small array of perils in the early part of 
the seventeenth century ; and it was not the less so, that the 
country was now raging from end to end with the troubles 
arising from the Covenant. The Father had not proceeded many 
miles before he encountered a rather formidable adventure. 
Along the north-west border of Aberdeenshire, where it marches 
with Banffshire, a wide, desolate moor stretched over many 
miles of country to the foot of the mountain mass called the 
Buck of the Cabrach. 

“Passing by the muir of Rhynie,” says Blackhall, “I in- 
tended to give my horse a measure of oats there, because I had 
eight miles to ride over the Cushnie Hills, as wild a piece of 
ground as is in all Britain.” He then inquires of a man coming 
out of the inn if he would get good oats there ; and the un- 
happy rascal answering, “ Yes, Sir; and good ale and_ beer 
also;” but did not tell me the house was full of men, as 
drunk as men could be. 

“T entered in, suspecting nothing ; and as I descended from 
my horse a gentleman, called John Gordon, son to Leicheston, 
did embrace me very kindly. He was exceedingly drunk.” 

Blackhall then enters the hall with him, which hall he des- 
cribes as being “full of soldiers, as drunk as beasts, and their 
captain, William Gordon of Tilliangus, was little better ;” 
adding, “that Tilliangus had got a patent to list a company for 
the then holy, but now cursed, Covenant ; and John Gordon of 
Leicheston was his lieutenant.” Blackhall kept his valise in his 


own hand, because there was in it a suit of “ Mass clothes.” 
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The captain, in a commanding way, said, “Who are you, 
Sir?” which did presently heat my blood. And as I thought 
he spoke disdainfully to me, I answered in that same _ tone, 
saying, “ This is a question indeed, Sir, to have been asked at 
my footman, if you had seen him coming in to you.” He said 
it was a civil demand. I said it might pass for such to a valet, 
but not toa gentleman. He said it was civil, and I said it was 
not. Leicheston seeing us both very hot, and ready to come to 
blows, taking me by the hand, said, “Go with me, Sir, to a 
chamber, and let this company alone;” but the captain followed, 
refused to drink, and again reiterated his demand, which I again 
refused to grant, lest it should seem that fear, not complaisance, 
had been the cause ; adding,“ And I am resolved not to do 
anything prejudicial to my honour, neither for fear of death nor 
hope of reward; but at the next meeting, whensoever it is, I 
shall freely tell you, for then I hope our party will not be un- 
equal as it is now, and therefore will not then be ascribed to fear 
or baseness, as it is now.” With this answer he went frorn us to 
hiscompany; and, as we thought (that is Leicheston and I), if not 
contented, at least paid with reason. In the meantime Leicheston 
did call for Finnan haddocks (or fish like whitings, but bigger and 
firmer). The mistress did give four to her servant to roast for us. 
When they were roasted, the captain did take them from her, and 
ate them up, with his soldiers. The servant came and told us 
that the captain would not suffer her to roast any for us, nor 
bring us those she had roasted for us. Whereupon I said to the 
iistress, in great anger, “ Goodwife, I pray you give me some 
haddocks, and I will go into your hall and roast them, or some 
better thing for them, for I will not be so braved by your captain. 
My money is as good as his, and therefore | will have haddocks 
for my money, or know wherefore not.’ She said, “ You shall 
have, sir, but you must not go in among them who are bent to 
kill you. I pray God deliver my house from murder. I would 
give all I have in the world to have you safe out of my house. 
I shall go and roast the haddocks, and bring them to you my- 
self ;’ which she did, and we did eat them, and drink to the 
health of one another without any trouble; for our resolution 
was taken to sell our skins at the dearest rate that we could, if 
it behoved us to die ; for Leicheston had already sworn to die 
or live with me. 


The Captain is then represented as returning to them, sitting 
down and renewing his first demand, to which he receives the 
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same answer, and departs in great wrath to his soldiers. Then 
Leicheston’s servant comes and tells his master, in Irish, that 
they were making ready to compel Blackhall to tell who he was, 
or kill him ; upon which Leicheston and Blackhall take measures 
for their reception. But the captain having delayed to come, 
Blackhall sent Leicheston to show him that it would be a blot 
against his honour to bring twenty men against two, and offering 
rather to fight with him hand to hand. Whereupon the captain 
was highly delighted with his courage, and said, “I did 
never mect with a man of greater resolution, wherefore 
I shall honour him wheresoever I shall see him; and tell him 
I need not fight combats to show my courage: it is well 
enough known in this country where I live, and I believe so 
be his where he is known.” And _ shortly after the captain 
came to Blackhall, and said: “I am come to crave your 
pardon for the affront that we have done.” “Good Sir,” said I, 
“be pleased to change the name, and call it wrong, but not 
affront; for a man who is resolved to die in defending his 
own honour may receive wrong, indeed, but not an affront ; 
and as to me, I never yet received an affront, nor did I think 
to be so base as ever to receive any.” Then, after further 
demonstrations of cordiality between Blackhall and the captain, 
the soldiers are brought in unarmed to testify their friendship 
also; and Blackhall says: “I did take each of them by the 
hand very kindly, and drank to them, and they to me. They 
were in all five-and-twenty ; and a minister, called Mr. Patrick 
Galloway, who had been lately banished out of Ireland, in the 
insurrection that the Irish made against the Scotch in the 
north of Ireland ; whereby ye may judge if I] would not have 
been a good prize to these soldiers of the unholy Covenant 
They wouid have been better rewarded for taking a priest than 
for a lord.” He then diverges to the praise of John Gordon 
of Leicheston, who had stood by him so staunchly in his ex- 


tremity, saying, “‘ He was a very gallant gentleman, and as 
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cote. 
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personable a man as was of any name in Scotland ; tall, well- 
proportioned, with a manly countenance, which his generous 
heart did not belie. For without any other obligation, but only 
because he did casually meet me in the court, and civilly did 
bring me in by the hand to their company, he resolved to share 
with me of life or death, and did embrace my cause as if It 
had been his own; showing no less interest for my life than 
he would have done for his own.” 

When the Father had accomplished the object of his mission 
he joyfully prepared to leave France; but if, in his native 
country, he met with dissipated, quarrelsome people, he was 
exposed in that where he was now sojourning to greater 
danger from a multitudinous array of robbers. “I passed 
on my way,” says he, “asking in the villages, as I 
passed, if they did hear anything of robbers on_ the 
great way.” Their answer was commonly, “It is marvellous 
how you have escaped them, for the way is all covered with 


them.” These were no comfortable news to me, who had all my 


money upon me in gold. But if it was practicable for one man 


so to fortify himself as to be impregnable to multitudes, Blackhall 
had done so. Behold his account of his travelling arsenal. “ I 
had behind my saddle a great cloak-bag, in which were my new 
clothes and cloak, and a new hat ; and at the top of my saddle 
two Dutch pistols, with wheelworks ; and at my two sides two 
Scotch pistols, with snap-works; and a very wide musket, 
charged with nine pistol balls, hanging from my neck; and a 
good sword at my side.” The following is one of his escapes : 


When I was passing Fleurie, the taverners, as their custom is, 
cried, ‘‘ Monsieur, we have good wine and good oats: will you 
give your horse a measure of oats?” to whom I answered, “ My 
horse hath dined, and myself also: I will not light down.” Then 
a strong, young fellow did come out of a tavern, who said to me, 
“ Monsieur, it is very dangerous for you to go through the wood 
alone in these times ; if you will stay but a little, my master is 
in the tavern drinking a chopin with another gentleman ; they 
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will convoy you through the wood.” I answered him, saying, 
“1 do not fear any man neither in the wood nor out of it; and, 
therefore, I will not stay one moment for any company.” I 
suspected that they might be voleurs ; and he also then said, 
“Since you have so much courage, I will go with you.” “The 
way,” said I, “is free to all men. But why do you not wait upon 
your master, to come with him, seeing, as you say, the danger is 
so great?” “Qh,” said he, “they are two, well mounted, and 
fear no voleurs.” “I believe you,” said I. So we went on until 
we entered into the wood, and then my fellow redoubled his 
pace, to come nearer to me; which, I seeing, turned the mouth 
of my musket towards him, and commanded him to stay there. 
“Wherefore that?” said he. ‘“ Because I will so,” said I : “thou 
shalt not make me thy prey. Therefore, if thou advance but 
one foot, I shall discharge my musket in thy belly.” He stood, 
and said: “ You need not fear, having so good a baton in thy 
hand.” “J fear no man,” said I; “but I will make thee fear if 
thou remove one foot forward until I be out of the wood.” In 
the meantime I was ever advancing forward, and mine eye 
towards him. So, seeing that I did hold my gun bent towards 
him, he turned his back to me, and went into the thick of the 
wood, and I did not see him any nore. Then the peasant, who 
all the time had kept a good distance from me, but so as he did 
both see and hear what was passing betwixt us, said: “God be 
blessed, sir, who inspired you with His grace to distrust this 
voleur, and hold him back from you; for if you had suffered 
him to come near you, he would undoubtedly have got hold of 
your clothes, and pulled you down from your horse, and stabbed 
you. Behold, he is hiding himself in the wood: you have saved 
your own life and mine; for how soon he had killed you, he 
would have killed me also, for fear [ might have discovered him 
hereafter.” 


On his way back to Scotland, the father was wrecked on the 
Coast of Holy Island; and he gives the following most ex- 
pressive account of the state of society among a people who 
profit by shipwrecks :—“ The country people convened the next 
day, to take the goods which the sea had cast to the land ; 
amongst which there was a caseful of castor-hats, with gold 
hat-bands, for which the minister of the parish, a Scotsman, 


named Lindsay, and a gentleman dwelling near the Island, did 
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fight ; and the minister did sore wound the gentleman ; and 
the common people did get away the case, and broke it, and 
everyone took away what he could get of it, whilst the Church 
and the State were fighting for itin vain.” Hethen mentions :— 


The tempest having ceased, he went a-walking in the island, 
and did go to the Governor, Robin Rugg, a notable good fellow, 
as his great red nose, full of pimples, did give testimony. He 
made us breakfast with him, and gave us very good sack, and 
did show us the tower in which he lived, which is no strength at 
all, but like the watch-towers upon the coast of Italy. We did 
take him with us to our inn, and made him the best cheer that 
we could. He was a very civil and jovial gentleman, and good 
company ; and among the rest of his merry discourses, he told 
us how the common people there do pray for ships which they 
seein danger. They all sit down on their knees, and hold up their 
hands, and say, very devoutly, “ Lord, send her to us; God, 
send her to us!” You, said he, seeing them upon their knees, 
and their hands joined, do think that they are praying for your 
safety ; but their minds are far from that. They pray God, not 
to save you, or send you to the port, but to send you to them 
by shipwreck, that they may get the spoil of her. And to show 
that this is their meaning, said he, if the ship come well to the 
port, or eschew shipwreck, they get up in anger, crying, “ The 
devil stick her, she is away from us!” 


After a multitude of difficulties and dangers, the Father 
returned with his ward to France; and here he found a new 
impediment in her intractable temper. With true Highland 
pride, the damsel thought that crowned heads were her only 
earthly superiors ; and in the palaces of the French nobility her 
Highland blood boiled against the etiquettes and deferences to 
which the highest of the young nobility of France gave implicit 
obedience. Being placed in the family of the Countess of 
Brienne, to be trained for attendance at Court, we are told: 


Both the Count and Countess, for the Queen’s sake, were very 
civil to her; but the more they honoured her, the less did she 
respect them. Whether that proceeded from pride, thinking that 
and much more was due unto her, or from inadvertency, not re- 
flecting upon their civilities, which is called a kind of brutality, 
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[ know not; God knoweth. But what I have seen with my 
eyes, and heard with mine ears, that I write here, and nothing 
more; for Ihave seen my Lady of Brienne sit in her own carriage, 
without her gate, upon the street, fretting a whole quarter of an 
hour for Mademoiselle de Gordon, sending and sending over and 
over again for her to go to the Mass; and which did highly dis- 
please me, when she was at the carriage, stepped into it, not 
opening her mouth to make any excuse for making the lady stay 
for her, no more than if she had been mistress of the carriage, 
and the lady but only her servant. This I have, with much 
srief, seen more than two or three times; and that lady did 
complain to me of her as often as I did goto see her. Perhaps 
the solicitous Father felt a certain satisfaction in the extremities 
to which the damsel’s pride reduced her, notwithstanding the 
anxiety of her courtly friends to serve her; premising, for the 
reader’s comfort, that the whole ended in her being received into 
the Queen’s household. 

When they arrived at St. Germain, the Queen knew not how 
to dispose of her, because the number of her maids of honour 
was complete, and Madame de Brienne would not meddle with 
her any more. The Queen told her that she, having no vacant 
place for her, would place her with Madame la Princesse. She 
answered Her Majesty very courageously, saying she had never 
done anything to displease her relatives, who, she knew, would 
be highly displeased, hearing that she, who came to France to 
wait upon Her Majesty, had descended to serve the Princess of 
Condé; and prayed Her Majesty to excuse her, if she refused 
to do what her relatives would disavow in her. The Queen did 
not take it ill of her, this her generous answer, but did pray 
the Prince, and Madame, to keep her with them as a friend, 
until she could take her to herself, which at the present 
she could not do. They, to oblige the Queen, did 
accept of her as a friend, and made her sit at their 
own table, where she remained in that posture until the 
Princes—to wit, Condé, Conti, and Longueville—were sent 
prisoners to Bois de Vincienne; and then the Princess would 
not keep her any longer, but a few days after their imprison- 
ment, sent her to Madame de Brienne in a sedan ; and Madame 
de Brienne would not receive her, but sent her to my Lord 
Aubeny, who sent her back to Madame de Brienne, and bade 
her tell that he had no woman in his house, and therefore could 
not receive her without disparagement of her honour and his. 
Madame de Brienne would not let her come within her house, 
but sent for Madame de Ferrand, a councillor’s lady, and prayed 
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her to take the young lady in her carriage, and deliver her to 
Madame de la Flotte in the Palais Royal. When they 
arrived there it was nearly nine o'clock at night. Madame 
de la Flotte, seeing them come to her at that time of 
night, and thinking that this lady—to wit, Madame de Ferrand 
—had been but one of Madame de Brienne’s gentlewomen, did 
claw her up soundly for bringing Mademoiselle de Gordon to 
her at that time of night. But Madame de la Flotte, when she 
saw she was mistaken in the lady, asked her pardon, and showed 
her how she could not possibly receive Mademoiselle de Gordon 
that night, but would next day; and back she was taken to 
Madame de Brienne, who, late as the hour was, refused to let 
her in ; and Madame de Ferrand was at last constrained to take 
her with her to her own house. So Mademoiselle de Gordon 
might have learned, by Madame de Brienne’s unkindness towards 
her, how improvident a thing it is to neglect powerful persons, 


able both to do good and evil. 
W. CHAMBERS. 
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(Continued from p. 390.) 


CHAPTER X. THE KINGDOM OF THE SAINTS. 


“lgg anastasis or reconstitution doctrine of these* and of 
other passages appears, consequently, in the following 


four connected phases :— 
1. Lndividual Restoration from Sickness, Poverty, or other 


Evil; as in the Song of Moses,— 


“| kill, and I make alive ; 
I dash in pieces, and I heal.” 


And in that of /Zannah or Anna, which echoes without further 


elaboration the same simple and primitive sentiment,— 


“ Jehovah killeth, and maketh alive ; 

He bringeth down to She’dl, and bringeth back again, 
ehovah maketh poor, and He maketh rich ; 

He humbleth, and He exalteth.” 


The habitual use, as in these two very ancient passages, of the 
*Ante, pp. 382-9. 


+ Deut. xxxii. 39 ; 1 Kings [Samuel] ii. 7, 8. Among other examples are, 
‘*T cried out of the belly of She’ Ol,” Jonah 11. 3; “Cords of She’ol surrounded 
me, snares [or nets] of death dropped down upon imme,” Ps. xvii. [xviil.] 6 ; 
2 Kings [Samuel] xxii. 6; “The enemy hath brought down my life to the 
earth ; he hath made me to dwell in darkness as those that have been dead 
of old,” long and thoroughly dead, Ps. exlii. [exliii.] 3 ; and “As when one 
plougheth and looseneth the earth, our bones are sown at the gates of 
She’6l,” Ps. cxl. [cxli.] 7. In no case does the idea of death jar in the writer’s 
mind with that of deliverance. In that last quoted, the metaphors of plough- 
ing and sowing perhaps even anticipate deliverance. 
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phrascology of physical restoration from the penal state of death 
implies belief in the possibility of corporeal resurrection. No 
one would compare an act of Divine power which he was ex- 
tolling as a glorious prerogative of Jehovah’s, to something he 
believed Jehovah would never do. Again, though individuals 
sometimes move forward and sometimes slip backward, the 
general providence of God moves on. The reconstitution habit- 
ually looked forward to is, as in the case of Job (xlii. 10-16) on 
a higher plane than that from which the fall—if fall there were 
—took place. The speakers do not think of themselves as rising 
to fall again, but anticipate a future more perfect than their past 
at its best—a progress which, if continued, would evidently carry 
them beyond the limits of mortality and of the present world. 
And where the deliverance is from temporal evil, it is neverthe- 
less viewed as the result of penitence and of Divine acceptance 
of the repentance. Thus in Ps. xxix. [xxx.] 3, 4, 6,— 


“Jehovah, my God, I cried unto Thee, and Thou healedst me. 
O Jehovah, Thou hast brought up my soul from She’6l, 
Thou hast revived me from among those descending* into the 


pit. , 
Weeping may come in to lodge at even, but in the morning— 


joy.” 
The central idea is accordingly conversion from the state of sin 
to that of grace, or the deepening of the state of grace, attested 
to the believer by marks of Divine favour. 

2. Collective Reconstitution.t Here the same observations 
apply. The restoration is described as a resurrection ; as depen- 
dent on repentance ; and as ushering in a state higher than any 
that had preceded it. “For brass I will bring gold, and for iron 
I will bring silver, and for wood brass, and for stones iron ” (Is. 
lx. 17), is only one of many passages} which lay stress, from this 


* Delitzsch, “ On the Psalms,” vol. i., p. 456. 
t+ As in Hosea vi. I-3; xill. 14-16; xiv. 4, 5; Is. xxvi. 16-19; Ezechiel 
XXXVI. I-14. 
t Thus in Micah, “ The picture of disaster and ruin” with which the first 
three chapters close, “is followed (22 the manner of the other prophets, 
especially Isaiah) by a vision of restoration. Zion, no longer ruined and 
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point of view, on the progresstveness of the Divine providence. 
That the national restoration was looked forward to as the work 
of a divinely appointed Messiah is part of the supernaturality of 
the whole conception. And the progressive character attaches 
even to the Messiahship* itself; the earlier deliverers — like 


deserted, is pictured asinvested wth even greater glory than before, it has 
become the spiritual metropolis of the whole earth ; pilgrims flock to it from 
all quarters ; a ‘federation of the world’ has been established under the 
suzerainty of the God of Israel, in iv. 1-5 ” (Driver, “‘O. T. Literature,” p. 307). 
—Similarly in Haggai (i1. 9), “‘ Great shall be the glory of this latter house,” 
the Temple which Zerubbabel built after the Captivity, ‘‘above that of the 
former,” the Temple of Solomon. 

* When Our Lord is called the Messiah, the emphasis is on the “ ¢#e.” He 
is the complete presentment of the idea, of which the others were (so to 
speak) preliminary sketches preparing the mind for what the perfectly realised 
Messiah must be. The word MashiaZ or Messiah (which means “ anointed ”) 
is not reserved exclusively for ¢#e pre-eminently anointed or divinely com- 
missioned one, ‘Ze Christ. It is applied to the patriarchs, of whom, when 
they were but “few in number and passed from nation to nation,” it was 
said, “Touch not my Mashiads, and do my Prophets no harm” (Ps. civ. [cv.] 
15); tothe Azgh priest, hac-cohen ham-mashiaz (Lev. iv. 3; v. 16); to the 
tings (1 Kings [Samuel] xii. 3, 5 3 xvi. 63; xxiv. 7, II 3 xxvi. 9, 11); and, 
because he was a divinely appointed deliverer, to Cyrus (Is. xlv. 1). In 
translating Old Testament passages,—as in the Douai version of Ps. 1. 2, 
“The kings of the earth stood up, and the princes met together, against the 
Lord, and against His Chrx7st”—Mashiaz is sometimes rendered Chr7s/, which 
means “anointed” in Greek, as Mashia# does in Hebrew. But (whether 
rendered Christ, or not) the word—and the same may be said of other 
analogous expressions—is not therefore necessarily to be understood as alto- 
gether referring avect/y to Our Lord. Such expressions may, nevertheless, 
refer to Him indirectly, and in part directly, on account of His being the 
Messiah far excellence.—When we study a photograph or other likeness, 
our minds are principally occupied, not with the physical characteristics of 
the portrait as so much coloured canvas or engraved or shaded paper, as 
with the lineaments of the person whom it represents. We see the original 
in the picture. Similarly, when the prophets refer to prefigurative Messiahs 
who were under certain aspects types of Our Lord, they consciously or 
unconsciously read the antitype, with which their deeper prophetic 
function was concerned, into the type, as we read the tints and 
contours of a concrete human figure into the flat and brown lines 
and surfaces of a photograph. Their utterances then become entirely 
intelligible only when the reader thinks of the antitype as well as of the 
type. They are, indeed, providentially intended to lead the mind on from 
the one to the other.—In much the same way, an observation on a likeness 
often becomes intelligible only when it is borne in mind that it is really 
drawn forth by the beauty or the expression of the human face depicted, 
and does not relate merely to the marks on the plane surface of the canvas 
or the paper. Such declarations as that “the kings of the earth stood up,” 
but “7 am appointed king by Him over Sion His holy mountain,” and that 
“The Lord hath said to me, Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten 
thee” (Ps. ii.), might in limited senses have been made of David, of 
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Moses, Josue, and David—who laboured and triumphed in 
the van of the mixed multitude, being regarded as adumbrations 
of a still greater Messiah, the perfect Messiah who would be all 


in all. 
3. Reconstitution on a Higher Plane than that of the Present 


World, but still connected with tt, as in “ The upright shall have 


dominion over them in the morning.”* 


Hezekiah, of Judas Maccabzeus, or of many others. But when the 
prophecies are looked at as a whole, they so fall together as to meet 
in Our Lord. In much the same way, restorations of individuals, national 
or collective restorations, reconstitutions on a higher plane than that of 
earthly life; are all spoken of as resurrections. When we contemplate the 
matter attentively, we see that here also the end has been instinctively felt 
from the beginning :—that any restoration, to be complete, must build up 
the whole man anew ; and that the very descriptions of the partial restora- 
tions were so framed as to point forward to that which alone could be final 
and complete. 

* Ps, xlix. [xlvili.] 15 ; confer avze, p. 386, where for “ God will deliver me 
from the hand of She’6] :—He will take me,” vead, “ God will deliver my soul 
from the hand of She’6] :—He will take me.” The sentiment is parallel with 
Wisdom iii. 1, “The souls of the just are in the hand of God,” a passage 
afterwards to be discussed. Cheyne, who translates the line quoted above by, 
“And the upright shall trample upon them at dawn,” (‘‘ The Origin of the 
Psalter” [The Bampton Lectures for 1891], p. 382), comments (p. 406),— 
‘** And what does the dawnmean? It is a figure for the new order of things.” 
7.e., for the kingdom of the Messiah, “ which laterJudaism called ‘ the coming 
age. . . . We may reasonably hold that the meaning of Ps. xvii. 15, 
“As for me, I shall behold Thy face in righteousness ; I shall be satisfied, 
when I awake, with Thy likeness,’ is determined by that of Ps. xlviii. 15. 
, The sleep . . . isthe so-called ‘sleep’ of the intermediate state, 
which is not without a quiet and unearthly bliss, and which is described 
again and again in subsequent literature.” With the dawn, which ends this 
“sleep,” which is the restfulness of Limbo, the upright, then, shall “have 
dominion over,” or to put it more emphatically, ‘‘ shall trample upon,” the 
enemies of uprightness This has been glossed by Protestant commentators, 
who have construed it to mean that the just, translated from Limbo to 
Heaven at the beginning of Our Lord’s heavenly Messianic kingdom, were 
by that very fact and by it alone triumphant over the unjust. Thus Canon 
Mason is declared by Cheyne (p. 441) to suppose, in his “ Faith of the 
Gospel” (Ed. 1., p. 217) that Ps. cxlix. 5 represents “the world, with all its 
political and social forces, as helplessly, though unconsciously, enthralled 
and swayed by the Saints at rest.” But suchexpressions as “ have dominion 
over,” and, still more, “‘trample upon,” cannot be interpreted to refer to mere 
passive occupancy of a superior position. They evidently imply the 
vehement exercise of energy (cf. ave, p. 387). The words “ have dominion 
over” “trample upon,” “triumph over” (Delitzsch, “ Psalms” ii. 134), etc., 
in the English versions of the Psalm, stand for the Hebrew yzrd 7, the third 
person plural imperfect of xadhah, which means, not passively to possess 
dignity, but to tread down, as the grapes in a wine-press are trodden 


(Joel iv. 13). 
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4. Physical Reconstitution even of the Material Organism itself, 
spiritualiscd, however, and transfigured: as in 1 Cor. xv., “It is 
raised a spiritual body ”; “ The dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed.” 

To the mental vision of the ancient prophets, these four 
phases of the general idea of anastasis, an idea which the 
English word resurrection fails to convey, doubtless to a certain 
extent melted into each other. That there were higher and 
higher blessings in store for the people of God, Ezechiel foresaw ; 
and that they would fructify only with a ruler such as David 
symbolised, and with one flock, he foresaw also :—but how in 
detail this would be accomplished, we do not know that he fore- 
saw at all; and even if he knew it, the essentially progressive 
character of revelation would have prevented’ him from saying 
it. Toa divinely guided mind, indeed, the more remote shines 
through the nearer future, and there is a foundation in nature for 
its doing so, because on the one hand the principles and results 
of human action are uniform in kind, and on the other hand the 
providence of God moves onward towards a completion. But 
the direct object of divine or worthy prediction is xecessarily, 
with rare exceptions, the proximate future ; it foreshortens what 
is far away, and views the distant through the proximate, as we 
ourselves see distant objects through the intervening atmosphere. 
I say necessarily; for what would have been the consequence, 
had Isaias or Ezechiel, Daniel or St. John given to the world 
prophecies predicting the history of Egypt, Babylon, Persia, 
or Rome, in remotely distant centuries? We may answer the 
question by asking another: What would have been the con- 
sequence, if through inspired foresight of, ¢.g., aerial machines, 
it had been foretold that human beings would be able to travel 
through the air? Is it not obvious that the best thing to have 
done with such a prediction would have been to forget it— 
that to whatever extent attention was paid to it, premature 
and mistaken attempts would have been fostered, and false 
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directions been given to the physical sciences, instead of their 
being allowed to pursue their normally circuitous but finally 
successful course? Whoever dwelt on foretellings relating to 
remote futurity alone would almost inevitably be led utterly 
astray,—would be likely to shape out his course of action, not 
on what concerned him, but on what policy Egypt, Rome, or 
Babylon would adopt thousands of years, perhaps, after he and 
his were dead and gone,—would contract preferences and anti- 
pathies which would be appropriate only after the lapse of 
many centuries,—and be deluded by vain hopes, and perplexed 
by fears as vain because as premature. It is therefore antece- 
dently almost impossible that Ezechiel’s, “My servant David 
shall be king over them,” should refer dzrect/y to our Divine Lord. 
It is not to be supposed for a moment that the discourses sum- 
marised in Matth. xxiv.and the parallel passages relate to the end 
of the world primarily :—they had to do with a nearer catastrophe, 
the destruction of Jerusalem, which was the end of the Mosaic 
world,and was no more than presented in its full inner significance, 
when (much in the same way as the ancient prophets described 
national deliverances as physical resurrections), reflections from 
the greater analogous and absolutely final catastrophe were 
thrown upon it. Nor can Daniel—-unless we are content to 
make prophecy a mere Wonder-saying—have had the world’s 
closing scene exclusively before him; but could have beheld it 
only through a glass darkly, in the mirror afforded by nearer 
events.*—The typological nature (as it may very properly be 


* It may be objected that the Book of Daniel contains (chapter xi.) most 
detailed predictions, extending to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes in B.C. 
164, although the predictions themselves are from a vision in the third year 
of Cyrus, King of Persia ; and that these relate directly to Antiochus, and 
not, as is the case with so many Messianic prophecies, indirectly and through 
preceding types. But in the book itself the express statement is made that 
these prophecies were to be published only later—“ But thou, O Daniel, shu 
up the words, and sea/ the book, even to the time appointed ” (Daniel xii. 4). 
The “‘ time appointed, ” or “time of the end” (xii. g) is that of Antiochus, 
when, we are thus given to infer by the book itself, the prophecies were given 
to the world,—with, obviously, a connecting narrative (compare verses 1 and 
2 of the tenth chapter). But “the Messianic age is represented as begin- 
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called) of these and of the other passages which last month we 
examined, at once accounts for the blending of materials they 
exhibit ; for where one thing is a type of another, it is not 
wonderful that it should be spoken of in terms of the other. 

Of the four connected applications of the anastasis idea, the 
third in the order enumerated above is here primarily of interest 
to us; because the concept there supplied of a kingdom of the 
Saints includes that of their intercession and invocation, “In 
the morning,” in the sense in which that expression is used 
the author of Psalm xlviii, ix the morning of anastasis, “the 
upright,” delivered from’ the hand of She’dl, are to “have 
dominion over,” to combat and overcome the powers of Hades, 
of the underworld whose triumphs were Ba’al worship, sorcery, 
and wickedness. “ The kingdom ”—the kingdom of the fourth 
empire—*“ and dominion under the whole Heaven ” (an expres- 
sion which supposes the continuance of earthly existence), are 
to be “given to the people of the Saints of the Most High ’— 
are to be “possessed by the Saints” themselves (Daniel vil. 
27, 22), who in the parallel vision (xvii. 2, 3) are described as 
having slept in the dust of the earth and as awaking to ever- 
lasting life. We have here the whole Catholic doctrine. For 
how could the upright “trample on” the denizens of She’6dl 
after the general judgment ? The uniform Scripture represen- 
tation is that these last are then shut up in the abyss. In the 
passages in Daniel there is no mention of a physical and literal 
ning immediately [without expressed interval] after the death of Antiochus, 
the future, as often in prophecy, being foreshortened, Delitzsch, p. 478 f.” 
(Driver, “O. T. Lit.,” p. 467.) That the last judgment and the concluding 
victory should be again and again referred to in Holy Scripture is natural, 
because if the final triumph were to rest with evil, intermediate successes of 
the right would be no more than deceptive incidents ; but to suppose such 
statements as “nation shall rise against nation,” etc., to refer directly and 
solely to it, is quite another matter.—In the same way, St. John states 
the design of his Apocalypse as being “to show unto His [Jesus Christ’s] 
servants the things which must sZor//y come to pass” (Apoc. i. 1); and of 
its twenty-two chapters the victory of Christianity over the pagan Roman 


Empire occupy, conformably to this, only fifteen verses of general and sym- 
bolical description (Apoc. xx.). 
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resurrection. The Saints, indeed, are spoken of as sleeping in 
the dust of the earth as long as the power of their former oppressors 
is triumphant; but Ezechiel (chapter xxxvii. and other prophets 
use, as we have seen (ave, p. 382, sgg.), much stronger language 
without importing a physical resurrection in the cases of which 
they speak, though the further idea of physical resurrection is 
of course in their mind. If the Saints are said to wake and _ to 
“stand in their lot” or appointed place (Daniel xii. 13), when 
the time of their dominion comes, that dominion is evidently 
represented as exercised over the world of living men (Daniel 
vii. 14, 18, 22, 27) ;—mnor could it be exercised except over 
such a world and over the powers of She’dl ascending jinto it. 
Christ, indeed, could be said to have dominion even if He had 
no power on earth, because in the Saints He would still have 
subjects. But the blessed in Heaven have no subjects ; they are 
themselves the subjects; and if they did not reign on earth, 
they could not vezgu, in the proper sense of the word, any- 
where.—-But ow can they be said to reign? Just as Christ 
is said to do so. As He administers the order of the Divine 
providence, the powers of evil themselves being able to pursue 
no course but what He permits them to take, so that they 
are conquered even where they seem to themselves victorious, 
and are conquered even to their own perception wherever 
grace expels sin, so the Saints reign under Him,—not as 
rival or independent sovereigns, but as kings or princes 
actively working under Him, and as stewards receiving and 
dispensing from His stores. On account of the typological 
construction of Holy Scripture, the full meaning of each clause 
of a Scripture passage must not be expected to hold of everything 
which it covers as type or antitype. But it must hold somewhere ; 
and if the Saints do not exercise dominion on earth, the full 
meaning of such words as “reign,” “judge,” etc., does not hold 
of them at all. It may be objected that they reign metaphort- 
cally. But, I ask, what, in this instance, is meant by the word 
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metaphorically ? Js it intended to convey that they are not 
invested with the earthly symbols and visible surroundings of 
sovereignty—that the blessed in Heaven are not to be seen 
enthroned in the capitals of the civilised world? If that is what 
“ metaphorically ” means, they reign, I agree, “ metaphorically.” 
But who that has any sense of accuracy in language would use 
the word “metaphorically” as equivalent to “ without the 
customary terrestrial accompaniments ;”—would say, for in- 
stance, that a criminal, who was sentenced without the judge 
putting on the black cap or without his saying, “May the Lord 
have mercy on your soul,” was sentenced metaphorically? The 
question is, do the Saints reign in the sadstantial meaning of 
“reign,” a term which in Holy Scripture includes a subordinate 
reign? Declarations that they reign “metaphorically,” are 
often, I apprehend, a shifty device for denying that they vezgn, 
and for passing over as verbiage the Scripture declarations that 
they do so. 

Of such declarations, those in Daniel and in the Psalm to 
which I have been referring, are only, so to speak, the expected 
first-fruits. 

a hE 
(To be continued.) 


Reviews and Views. 


HE bazaar season has set in, some may 
BAZAARS. ; , 
severity. Very differently may 


the ethics that surround the vexed question of bazaars be re- 
garded. Our readers, who lately had before them the long 
letter which the late Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
addressed to his flock, can hope for no better statement of 
the objections felt by some against this form of raising funds 
in the name of religion. But the first Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster had no such scruples. He presided on more 
than one occasion at the opening of bazaars, and he compli- 
mented the angels of charity who flitted about from stall to 
stall. The present Archbishop of Westminster is, perhaps, in 
mind on this matter somewhere between his two illustrious 
predecessors. But a new feature in the bazaar is ‘‘ The Book of 
the Bazaar,” such as has just been used with signal success by 
Canon Greene at South Shields. This contains portraits of faces 
and places which constitute it a sort of album of local and 
general interest—more than a mere memento of a particular 
social or religious occasion. It is a mode of introducing into 
homes first-rate portraits of the Pope, of Cardinals Manning and 
Newman, ani other men in universal love. We produce from 
this special book of Canon Greene's successful bazaar the 
portrait of its organiser and that of the Bishop of the diocese 
in which it was held. 
34 











CANON GREENE. 
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AT THE ; 
COLONIAL ORD RIPON, as Colonial Secretary, is 


OFFICE. carrying on the traditions of his race, 
his father and his grandfather having served their country. 





THE MARCHIONESS OF RIPON. 


His own personal qualifications constitute him the right man‘ 
fora post of which the interests are so vital. The social question, 
itself surrounds the Colonial question at this epoch of our. 
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Imperial history. The social question, in its narrow sense, is not 
wholly ignored in politics ; and Lady Ripon (whose portrait we 
produce from the Lady’s Pictorial), as one of the leading en- 
tertainers among the wives of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministers, will 


share in the office of her husband. 
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